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IV PKSFACE. 

in a wholly different directioc^ will contam little or nothing 
that is personally interesting ; and who^ by thus rendering 
its production possible, are cooperating in the endeavour to 
secure for science some reflection of the rich material 
3xisting around us, in the minds, or, as the little Bushman 
expresses it, in the ^^ thinking strings/' of the aboriginal 
i uhabitants of Southern Africa* 
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• » • 

Headers of the Zulu Nursery /EaIqs^ collected by th 
present Bishop of St. John's, will' reTn3nab,pr a charming 
story, in which the Princess Untomhinde (or '^yiaJL-maiden"), 
by virtue of her own faithful love, and that cf hfu bride- 
groom's mother, becomes the wife of the long mvisible 
Prince Unthlatu ("The boa-man"), who is thereupon, 
made- known to the nation, and restored to his kingly 
position amid public rejoicings (^Izinganehwaney &c. Vol. I., 
Part II., pp. 55 — 69). The following story in Kafir^ 
kindly contributed by Mr. G. Mc. Theal, although descri- 
bing a marriage between *^ Long Snake " and two damsels 
from a certain village, is very different in its intention ; for, 
here, notwithstanding the kindness of his mother, one bride 
after the other runs away to her former home, and when 
the bridegroom goes to look for them he is destroyed, under 
the guise of hospitality, by the people of their village. 

Mr. Theal's remarks concerning the story of *^ Long 
Snake " are as follows : 

*^ This story is one of a class very common among the 
Kaffirs, in which a man assumes the outward form of an 
inferior animal, and while partaking partly of the nature of 
the beast, still retains the faculties of a human being. 
Usually the man has been bewitched by an enemy, and is 
ultimately restored to his human form by a kiss from a 
devoted maiden. 

• "The Kafir manner of courtship, in which the first 
advances are usually made by the female, is alluded to in 
this tale.* Marriageable girls are commonly sent by their 
friends to the village of the man they wish her to be 
united to. If he is taken with her appearance, an arrange- 
ment as to the number of cattle to be paid is made with 
her father, and the wedding festivities follow." 

^ [See Note 71 on p. &0 of the Zulu Inganclcwane «^iON^ ^\3Afe^\ft"\ 



^ 
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teeth ; he is insulting you." Then the lion went to wake 
the ostrich, and said, " Get up, let us fight ;" and they 
fought. And the ostrich said, " Go to that side of the ant- 
hill, and I will go to this side of it." The ostrich struck 
the ant-hill, and sent it towards the lion. But the second 
time, he struck the lion by the liver, and killed him. 



cannibals. It was related to Miss Meeuwsen by " Abraham 
Ranthogele, of the Batlaku tribe," who had heard it from 
his wife and from other old women. The translation and 
notes which accompany it were 'kindly added by Mi;?? 
Meeuween. 

NURSERY TALE. 

It happened that some children of old were taken up by 
a great hurricane, and brought in the desert. And there 
was a little boy, who was called Tsegana-nkokopana. 

It happened, when the rain came, [that] he told the girls, 
he said : " When I tell the straw hut, * I say, Build your- 
self,' it will build itself." And he did so; and the straw ^z/-- 
hut built itself. 

It happened, when the night came, there came a cannibal, 
and wanted to eat up all the children. Then there was a 
large tree, which they climbed ; they fled right to the top 
of the tree. 

Then the children said to the tree : " Don't fall !" Then 
the cannibal said, as he sawed the tree, he said : " Re go 
segetla moko ! lie go^ segetla moko /"* So, when it was 
daybreak, the cannibal went away. 

^ I cannot find the right translation of this sentence, and have tlierc- / 
fore left it as it is. 
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traveller, and to go on a journey with the blood of girls 
upon one. While we were roasting wild roots a great 
darkness fell upon us. It was not darkness it was awful 
gloom." 

*^ While he was singing there came a great bird and 
hovered over them, and said, " hold fast to me." The children 
held fast to the bird, and it flew away with them and took 
them to their own town. It was midnight when it arrived 
there, and it sat down at the gate of Mosemanyanamatong's 
mother's house. In the morning when that woman came 
out of her house, she took ashes and cast upon the bird, for 
she said, *^ this bird knows where our children are." 

" At midday the bird sent word to the chief, saying, 
" command all your people to spread mats in all the paths." 
The chief commanded them to do so. Then the bird 
brought all the children out, and the people were greatly 
delighted." 
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UTde ngoka. Aske oLnsonana awenze mnlilo abemkuliL 

Atike akawenza uinlilo ubeko, abe mknln, bahlaleke bolconba. 

Ati ke uLnsanana: Ndingati ndingakwenza ukudla kabeko, 

kuvele kokwetu. Kasuke kuvele kanene ukadlo. Bosnka 

balala lakotshona ilangcu 

Ead ke bakubon ukuba balele, ku;^e inuna ebusnkiL Iti 
ke yakujika : 

" Ndodla lo,* Ndodla li\ 

Zeadisule ngalo ; Zendisule ngal 5 ; 

Ndodla 1^, Ndodlo 1\ 

Zendisule ngodo ; Zendisule ngalo ; 

Ndodla 1>, Ndodla 1>, 

Z^idisule ngalo; Zendisxde ngalo; 

Ndodla i:s Ndodla ICs 

Zendisule ngalo ; Zendisule ngalo ; 

Ndodla IC^, Ndodla 16, 

Zendisule ngalo; Zendisule ngalo; 

Ndodla lo, Ndogqibela ngo Losanana, 

Zendisule ngalo ; Inkosi yabo, ukadlo.^ 

It$bo ke lonto iiuko, 

Asuke uLusanona ebusuku, ozivuse intombi, ngokuba 
ebengalolonga, ebehloli yaku|iko inunu, eyati yona: 

'' Ndodla lo, Ndogqibela ngoLusanona, 

Zoudisulo ngali^; Inkosi yabo." 

• • « 

Kwati ko omvoni koko, wosuka unina, ekaya, wati : 
*^ NdU>onisoUnn DuooIh^- Animoolanga na Uncebe- 
ngNViVua^f ngwana 

♦^^ WfouUt h\ * f '«//»'.•* w«V M«M/t^/ Ai\ 1,1 to rally it\iu\\Qs : **I shall eat 

f- X^ , \^\n {)^\y\), \ h\u\\\ wipo n^y mouth with that (^irl)/* t. «., according 

to K«llr iilloiu, ** I kIu\U tltusl\ with that t^.^irO/* moaning^ " I shall eat 

both ix\\W" 

t r/tfy^ri^t/KMHii mnnuM to K> th<^ umuo of (TImmmmiici, (TliiMiiaiia is 

U\\\\\, of ohihh 
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can make fire coming forth immediately." Then Ulusanana 
made a gr^at fire. When he had made the big fire, they 
felt hungry. Ulusanana said : '^ I can make that food comes 
forth from home." Indeed there came forth food. When 
the sun went down, they went to sleep. 

When they were asleep, there came a hobgoblin* (literaUy, 
anything that does harm), in the night. It said : 

" I shall eat this, I shall eat this, 

I shall devour that (z.^., I shall devour that ; 

gW) ; 
I shall eat this, I shall eat this, 

I shall devour that ; I shall devour that ; 

I shall eat this, I shall eat this, 

I shall devour that ; I shall devour that ; 

I shall eat this, I shall eat this, 

I shall devour that ; I shall devour that ; 

I shall eat this, I shall eat this, 

I shall devour that ; I shall devour that ; 

I shall eat this, I shall finish 

I shall devour that ; By eating up XJlusanana^^ 

After having said so, it disappeared. Ulusanana rose up 
in the night, and roused his sisters ; he had not slept, he was 
awake when the hobgoblin arrived and said : 

" I shall eat this, &c., &c., &c. ; f 

I shall devour that (i.e., (to be repeated as above.) 
girl) ;" 
After this was done, their mother at home sangf : 
" Show me Uncebengwana Have you not seen Nce- 

bengwana 

*The hobgoblin is the same, who appears afterwards as cannibal. 
hmMi, is anything, animal, man, especially insect, that does harm to 
people. 

f The mother is singing at home, from sympathy with the absent 
boy. She seems to, have some foreboding of his being in danger^ 
therefore, she wishes by her song to see him back at home. 



1 
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i')kaya ekwali/i ! Kkaya ckwabo ? 

KJityeui ka M'v>yaiwi.* Ndinga Mcoyana ? ''f 

ZUukti kp. i'/^utr>iuba7/Lua kulendlu, zigoduke, zifike 
muUmiho w/Ailt. Ati ke uLuHanana: '^ Ndiiigawcla, nokuba 
uiulumho \v/.e\i*. Attuke aUibc ami8(i ngapc^bcya ngenyawo 
vakti, ungiiwavi aiimnxl* Atik<) alilalo kona. Zisuke zilile 
in(4)ml)i Konkn xiHitl ; Yi^a imiwoze, Lusanana ! Ati uLtisa- 
iiund: Audiyi kiiniweza, kukuba benindicumcamza. Size 
ku ifeiidlal)antu ukuxidia iiitombazana. Ati ke uLusanana 
uhluli iiebheyd, atiiiko agqitu ataio iutombazana zibembini, 
tuiwi^t^ Atiuko n{)qito k(u\jaku angawova amcinzi, "dhombe 
ujougontak<v (u'ovexo ^(soako. 



Ati k^ uuiuu : 

N\UUu^Ut^Wui Uuc^Ihv Auimoolauga ua Uuoebc- 

ugwwiUK ngwiuiQ, 

Kkayu okwulK^ ! Kkciya ekwabo ? 

KUtvoui kv\ Mo^\vaua. Ndiuga Mooyona ? 

Kulwo ko: lMulv\ ukuUxua \x\sui i>iukulu oaomti omkolu 
cukumlWjui. ^ 



'Vtuii tabic was< giveu W lue by tke Kev« A. JoUt> as W 
^\l it« I U^ttMliii^ U %i tft«tMt »» poa^ibk W Ka&r> but so 



* ^> tiu vUv I vxHilil McvtuiiU) Uh> sti>tto or Mi>»*i*ma ix> xh^ home* 

-h Ihc iKkititf^ SdM^ tfc*u^uMa ik ditKcult u> crtukslace : tiie ISodr^^ 
vuU it IN cvuuiwUjU ^rwiu .V<mnqki .wmu ^uJfciytMa / but c^MtUi aoc givtj 

I THc U^M. ^'utvuvv i«^ dark, iunl to t^y luuhl ^ive^s ja ;ftaeMii)r to the 
vi^iUii^ ot the Hii>tl|er : ' i^u^ &nhwr x» a^^'* %:., ** ¥bu xtiXt tiai^ thftfr 
plau.< >euc (;hiidMik^ 
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At his home ! his place ! At his home ? his place ? 

At the stone of Mcoyana. Shall I go to Mcoyana?" 

The girls rose and left the house. In going home, they 
came to a full river. Ulusanana said : " I can pass the 
river, though it is full." He jumped, and stood on the 
opposite bank, without having touched the water. He 
remained there. Alt the girls (or. All his sisters) com- 
menced crjdng, and said ; " Come and bring us over, 
Lusanana /" Ulusanana said : ^^ I shall not bring you over, 
for you have crushed me." 

There came a cannibal to eat up the girls. Ulusanana, 
being on the opposite side, went directly over, and took two 
of the girls, and brought them over. He went again with- 
out touching the water, like a bird, and brought over all 
the girls. 

Then their mother sang : 

" Show me Uncebe- Have you not seen Ncebe- 
ngwana ngwana 

At his home ! his place I At his home ? his place ? 

At the stone of Mcoyana. Shall I go to Mcoyana ? " 

It was said: "Go farther to see (or, " Then you will see) 
a great village, with a great tree that stands at the kraal." 



that it might be understood. It seems to me a beautiful 
illustration of St. Matth. 5, 44. 

A. Kropf* 

Stutterheim, January 3, 1879* 
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for an indefinite time afterwards^ is one of the most familiar 
characters in Kaffir tales/' 



STORY OF LITTLE RED STOMACH. 



There was, in times of old, a certain boy by the name of 
Little Red Stomach. On a certain day, that boy went to 
till the ground. While he was hoeing, he became thirsty, 
and accordingly he went to drink water out of a pool. 

Then suddenly hie mother came, and said, " Do not 
drink that water because you do not know the owner." He 
said, " I will drink." Then his mother answered and said, 
'* You will be killed by the owner of the water." " I do 
not care, because I will die alone," he replied. Then his 
mother said, " I will go away when you drink this water." 

Accordingly his mother went away. Little Red Stomach 
then drank. *^ Why is it that you have drunk my water ? 
Did not your mother tell you not to drink this water ? " 
said the owner of the water. " I will kill you, because 
your mother told you that you were not to drink this 
water," said the owner of the water often. 

After this. Little Red Stomach closed his eyes, and was 
swallowed by this beast. The beast then went away to the 
place where it lived, in a large pool of water. When the 
beast reached that pool of water, he remained outside of it 
on account of the weight of his stomach. 

When this beast had thus remained a while, a large frog 
came up out of the pool, and said, " Did I not tell you that 
you must not swallow that person who drinks your water, / 
because you will die and then we shall have no one to take ' 
charge of us ? " After this frog •had so spoken, he sank 
down there, in the pool of water. 
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Kate okatshona kwelanga sati isilo eso '^ ndiyolimywcu'* 
Ekubeni kunjodo sibize zonke izilo ezikwelicibi, sati ^^ pala- 
poloni into ndinixelele." Zipomile ke zonke izilwana ezihiala 
twelicibi. Sati, " nonke ngabanye cminoonHobo ningaya 
kaye." Ngokunjalo ke zimkile zaya ezihlotyeni zazo. 



Emveni kokuba zimkile sijile esisilo. Kanti u-Siswana 
Sibomvona usapilile esisweni sesilo. Urole isitshetshe sake 
wasika isisu sesilo wapuma. Ute akuba epumile wagodaka. 



E^ile ekaya ute kunina, ^' ndondikuxelele ukuba andiso* 

kufa?" "Ndandigazi, mtwana worn, nkuba uyakuba 
neqinga lokusinda,'' watsho unina. Ee wahlala u-Siswana 
Sibomvona kulomzi wakowabo. 

Told by Nojeyi, Nojayity and Nosanayi^ tliree women of the Gaika 
clan. 



Although the hero of the story of ** Five Heads *' is not 
here said to be a snake^ he is> as Mr. Theal informs tisj well 
known to the Kafirs to be one. " This " [story], adds Mr. 
Theal, " is evidently only a fragment. In another taloj 

INTSOMI KA MAKANDA MAHLANU. 

(Contributed by Mr. G. Mc Theal.) 

Kwati intombi ezimbini zayakumba iminqatc. Itc ehy^^ 
" andisokuya. ' 

^^ Kungokuba kutonina lento ungavumiyo ukuhambanomP" 
yabuztt enye intombi. 

Yatike ukupdndulO) *^ ndif una ukabd ndiya Jnii 
Makanda MoManu.'* 
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About sunset, that animal said, ^* I have a stomach ache.'* 
As it was so, all the animals collected at that pool of water, 
and he said, ''Pay attention to the thing that I tell you." 
Then all the little animals that lived in that pool of water 
paid attention. He said, '' All of you are left here without 
a friend," Then accordingly they all went away to their 
friends. 

After they had all gone away, this animal died. But 
Little Red Stomach was still alive in the stomach of the 
animal. He pulled out his knife, and cut open the stomach 
of the animal, and came out. When he had come out, he 
went home. 

Having arrived at his home, he said to his mother, ** Did 
I not tell you that I would not die?" "I did not know, 
my child, that you had a plan of safety," said his mother. 
Then Little Red Stomach remained at the village of his 
parents. 



Mahanda Mahlanu is represented as a young chief who 
was bewitched, and compelled to assume the form of an 
enormous snake with five heads. Ultimately, he was restored 
to his natural form by the caresses of his bride." 

STORY OF FIVE HEADS- 

Once upon a time two girls were going to dig wild Carrots. 
One of them said, " I will not goi" 

. " Why is it that you are unwilling to go witk me ?'' asked 
the other girl. 

She answered, '* I want to be married to Five Headsi" 



P;Ll-_'ii r ^,lyll 
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Ovaherero, but on separating themselves either acquired 
or assumed the name by which they are now known. 
Many Ovaherero and Ovambanderu are destitute of dattle 
and sheep, and live away from the others, existing very 
much by the same means and in the manner of the Bushmen. 
These, strangely enough, are not called either Ovaherero 
or Ovambanderu, but Ovatyimba*. I am informed, on 
authority that I am inclined to accept, that the name 
Herero is an attempt to reproduce the whirring sound made 
by their broad-bladed assegais in their passage through the 
air, and was bestowed by the Ovambo who had such good 
reason to remember this formidable weapon of the stranger 
race. 

If we may be allowed then to conjecture that of the three 
names these people are designated by, that of Ovatyimba, 
or Watyimba, as it is undoubtedly the oldest, is that they 
were originally known by, we are at once led to consider 
whether the cradle of the race is not in the far away land 
by the waters of the Muta Nzige, in the country of the 
Wazimba, recently traversed by the intrepid Stanley. It 
is very much to be regretted that he saw so little of these 
people, but that little is strong evidence in favour of a 
conjecture which, after suggesting as extremely probable, 
r leave to the consideration of those interested in the 
question. 

W. COATES PaLGRAVE. 



Rondebosch, May, 1879. 



* The derivativG prefix va-, whick in the word (^•va-herer6 follows 
the demonstrative particle o-, occurs as WB," in some of the languages 
further to the north-east, and is a form of the plural prefix of personal nouns 
1>a- common to all South African Bantu languages. 
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In the following paper odIj such of the religious and 
social customs and ideas of the Ovaherero are described as 
are not connected with unusual events^ such as wars^ 
droughts, sicknesses, &c. They are as follows : 

1. Customs at Birth ( Ongoatero) ; 2. Circumcision 
(Osukarekero) ; 3. Filing of the Teeth (Okuha), Shaving 
of the Head ( Okukururd)^ Fastening of the False Hair, or 
substitute for Hair {Okusepa) ; 4. Betrothal ( Ombarehero) ; 
5. Marriage ( Ongupird) ; 6. Death ( Ongohero) ; 7. Burial 
( Ombakero) ; 8. Sacrifice for the Deceased ( Ongondyozero) ; 

9. Customs performed at the Graves ( Ondyamberero) ; 

10. Resurrection ( Ombendukiro).* 

* An explanation of some of the Otyiherer6 words met with in the text 
together with a few directions regarding their pronunciation, may be off 
service here. 

ehango " small piece of meat (used for certain religious ceremouies) ;" 
— -^ etando " simple lamentation for the dead ;" 

okuha " filing of the teeth ;" 

okuku/rura " shaving of the head ;" 

okumakera " to consecrate food by tasting it ;" 

okumakerisa " to cause to okumakera ;'* 

ohirangerai " to perform religious ceremonies ;" 

okuruo " place of the holy fire ;" 

okuiepa " fastening of the false hair ;" 

okutova " to consecrate food wichout tasting it ;" 

okuiovisa " to cause to okutova ;" 

okuzera "to be sacred, not to be used as common food ;" 

ombakero " burial ;" 

ombarekero " betrothal ;" 

ombendukiro " resurrection ;" 

om/fAari " a woman who has borne children j" 
^^^ onmkuru " ancestor, deity ;" 

— ' ondoro *' the dismal lamentation for the dead (with religious ceremo- 
nies) ;" 

ondnme " stick representing an oinukuru " (i. ^., " ancestor, deity ";, 
with which and the otyiza the holy fire is made ; 

ondyamberero " customs performed at the graves ;" 

onganga " doctor, magician ;" 

ongoatero " birth, customs at birth ;" 

f2 
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narrow at the top^ and widens towards the brow and the 
hind part of the head (omuruva). In the third fashion, the 
u{q>er part of the head is shaved, so that only a stripe of 
hair is left aronnd the head (otyihika). 

The false hair i£ prepared from the sinews of the backs 
of animals; and is nicely twisted, and fastened to the 
natural hair. It is about one or two feet long. 

IV. 

Betrothal ( Ombarekero). 



Children, especially Ovaherero gu'ls, are frequently 
betrothed in the earliest days of life. Special ceremonies, 
of a religious nature, are not performed at the betrothal. 
All that is required is that the father of a son should go to 
the parents of a daughter, and inform them of his intention 
to choose their daughter as a wife for his son, to which they, 
in most cases, give their consent. An old man, not seldom, 
in the same manner, chooses an infant girl as his own wife. 
It may even happen that the child is delivered over to him, 
at once, for a wile ; in which case, he takes her to his house, 
to have her brought up with his own children, and to marry 
her whenever he })leases. But, this is an exceptional case. 
As a rule, the bridegroom never sees his bride. This is the 
case when the father hi^s betrothed him when still a child, 
as well as when he has chosen for himself. Nor is the 
bridegroom jvllowed to see the mother of his bride. The 
Missionary Mr. Baumann lately stateil, that, when at the 
place of the Chief Kambazembi to preach the gospel^ the 
prospective sou-in-law of the Chief >\-as also present. It 
unex|)ectedly happened that Kambazembi'i wife (the mother 
of the bride) also made her ap^vearance. As soon as this was 
noticed, the young man lay flat down upon the gromid^ i 
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SO that, whether he be rich or poor, a crown-prince or a 
herdboy, there is no difference. A young man who wishes 
to choose a wife for himself, has, in most cases, not a very 
ample field for his choice, as he is bound by many social 
circumstances and regulations* which it would take too 
much space to explain here. 

The said price, which is to be paid to the bride's father, 
consists of six head of cattle and sheep ; ^dz., one large ox, 
one heifer, one large fat sheep, one ewe, with a lamb, and 
one young ewe. These six cattle and sheep are paid before 
the marriage takes place. It is here presumed that every 
young man, when of age, possesses as much as this ; but 
this is, of course, not always the case ; for, although the 
Ovaherero are rich in cattle, the young men cannot dispose 
of very much, as the riches are to a great extent 
common property, under the charge of the Chiefs, or the 
head of the family, and young people are allowed to possess 
only a limited number of cattle ; receiving more by degrees 
as they are thought to have proved worthy of it. Under 
these circumstances, however, young men, when they wish 
to marry and have the consent of their superiors, can easily 
be furnished with the necessary number of cattle and sheep. 

Matrimony, among the Ovaherero, is not indissoluble. 
A man frequently sends away his wife when he feels tired 
of her ; or a wife leaves her husband. In the latter case, 
her father is to return the cattle which he received from his 
son-in-law, ic so far as they have not yet been slaughtered ; 
but this is, however, often not done, in which case the man 
who now marries the woman must pay the price to her first 
husband. 

As regards the many ceremonies at an Ovaherero 
wedding, only the most important can here be mentioned. 
Here, as well as in Europe, the feast {omuhandi) is of course 

* JSanda and perhaps aruzot 
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looked upon by manj as the chief part of the whole, nor 
can dancb^ be dispensed with. The above mentioned ox 
and fat sheep are the first to be slaoghtered at the wedding. 
To these, the father of the bride addsi as nuuiy more as he 
pleases. 

In the beginning of the festiral the bride is brought to 
the place of the holy fire {okuruo), where she must submit 
herself to different ceremonies. She is here well greased 
by her parents firom head to foot. When this is done, her 
father fills his mouth with water, and spatters it upon her. 
When the ceremonies with the bride at the okuruo are 
finished, the slaughtering of the cattle b^ins. All the 
meat is brought to the okuruoy and is here consecrated by 
tasting {makera) by the parents of the bride. The right 
fore-quarter of the ox is separated from the rest of the 
meat, and is taken behind the house of the bride^s mother. 
It can be eaten by young girls only, but the bride herself 
eats of the other meat with the guests. Other ceremonies 
are now performed to the bride. The young girls dress 
her head with the " net-fat *' (/.e., the fat surrounding the 
paunch) of the ox. She is not allowed to enter into a 
house during the wedding days, but sleeps with the young 
girls behind her mother's house. After about four days 
(when the festival is almost finished), the young girls tear 
the fat from the bride's head, and her mother comes with 
the hood {ekori), which is worn by married women only, 
and puts it upon her daughter's head. 

The bridegroom is not allowed to see his bride, nor even 
to come into the werft as long as all these festive days 
are enjoyed by the people of the werft. He must stay 
somewhere behind the werft, whither the father of the 
bride sends him some sheep or cattle for slaughter, in order 
that he may also enjoy himself with his friends (the people 
of his werft). When all is finished, he comes with his 
friends to receive his bride, and to take her to his home. 
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howling women, wlio, however, on observing him, looked 
lip, some of them even with a smile, and uttered their well- 
known To pa o omakaya (" Please give us tobacco"). 
Their lamentation was now seen to be only a form of duty, 
which they fulfilled, as so many other ceremonies, simply 
because it must be done ; and it was not doubted by the 
observer that many of them would have been at the same 
time prepared to laugh, instead of crying. The greatest; 
lamentation {etando) for the dead at which the writer was 
present (with the exception, perhaps, of one at Otyi- 
mbingue after the severe attack by the Namaquas in 1867) 
was that at the death of the Chief, Christian William, in 
November, 1876. Tliousands of people who were present 
raised a really deafening howling. At one place, where an 
old female mourner distinguished herself, the following words, 
repeatedly uttered in a voice of lamentation, were heard : 



Namlano na koka, 
Ngiia ri nan-a arnlie ; 
Ozongamhe ua zc])a aimhe, 
Aralie na tyere : 
Kamhurce uri, havibiiree url. 



Now he is dead, 

He who was always so good ; 

Always he slaughtered cattle, 

Always did he say : 

" Take only, take only." 



It is not intended to be inferred by all this, that the 
Ovaherero never earnestly mourn for their dead. The 
lamentation as a public ceremony is here spoken of. Their 
unuttered mourning can also be very intense. This is 
especially the case with children when they have lost their 
ni' thers ; but, at their fathers' deaths too. Wives earnestly 
mourning the death of their husbands have also been seen, 
and husbands the death of their wives, as well as parents 
mourning at the death of their children. In an article on 
this subject, published several years ago by a friend 
of the writer's, it was stated that not infrequently 
children mourn so intensely at the death of their 
mothers as to commit suicide. A German traveller, 

G 
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I 

the Rev. C. H. Hahn, and asked if this was the case. The 
Chief denied it, swearing by otyimhe notyipiriko that they 
would not leave the place. But his oath could not bind 
him ; shortly afterwards he had left, with all his people. 

VII. 
Burial ( Ombakerv). 



The Ovaherero bury their dead in the ground, from 
which rule they only depart when the deceased has deter- 
mined otherwise. The grave diggers aire old men, who 
on this occasion wear an ornament of beads around the 
head. It is astonishing in how short a time they finish th<? 
grave with their wooden shovel {otyihupuro) and shiarp 
stick (epingo). The grave is made very deep, about 
eight or ten feet. Sometimes, they make oh one side at 
the bottom of the grave a sort of niche, where the corpse 
is placed ; but this appears to be a modern custom, 
and is perhaps adopted from the Namaqua. The grave is 
made near a tree, and they choose, if possible, a giraffe-acacia 
{omumbonde) for this purpose. The omumbonde is on this 
account also called omuhivirikuay z.e., " The praised one," and 
omuseramayendoy from omayendo " graves." 

As soon as a person is dead, his backbone is broken,* 
and he is bent together in suclji a way that his head is put 
between the legs. He is, in this form, wrapped up in skins, 
tied fa^t with skin straps, earned to the grave, and so laid 
down (not in a sitting posture, as has sometimes been stated 
in print) that his face is turned to the North. The tree near 

* The Hcrcro say that in the spinal cord lives a small wottn (maggot) 
which becomes after death the ghost of the deceased. This can be killed by 
fracturing the backbone ;— hence the proceeding here mentlcmsji. 

G 2 
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When an Omuherero dies far from his home, for Instance, 
in a war, the people at his werft select a place at home, 
where they make for him a monument of stones, which are 
put together in a peculiar manner, and at these monuments 
they perform the same csremonies as at the graves. Such 
a monument is called otyisenginina, which word means 
something which represents an ancestor or deity. 

It may just be mentioned here that the Ooaherero^ like the 
Namaqua and Bergdamara, show adoration to their deities 
at certain artificial stone heaps.* The Ovaherero call such 
a stone heap ombindi (pi. ozgmbindi), and the Namaqua 
Heitsi-Eihib^ At these ozombindiy the same ceremonies 
are also sometimes performed as at the grave3, and at the 
said ovisenginina (pi. of otyisenginina). 

* [A reference to Kafir and Zulu dictionaries will also shew the existence of 
stone heaps,called by the K^sJ^rBislmvaTiei^vXviislviuane Colenso, zkndiUivivani^ 
pi, izivivani Dohne), regarding which further information is much to ba 
desired. Mrs. B. L. Key was informed by a Ocalelta woman, of the name 
of Elsie 6Vffly/, that an isivivane is a place of rest. When you throw a 
stone, you say, " Ideivane ! Let me have strength until I reach that place to 
which I am going," Another informant, a Fingu woman, also said a few 
words to Mrs. Key on the subject, which she has thus translated : " What 
I do know is, that stones are put where there is an isioivane belonging 
to our old forefathers. As you are travelling, whether it be a child, or 
whoever it be, you throw a stone on it (i.e., on the heap), and, while you are 
throwing it, say, ^ IslHcano of our Forefathers! Take care of me.'" 
See also Callaway's RcUgwus System of tlw Amazulu^ Parti, pp. 65 and 66. 

It is curious to note that also among the Bjtsileo, in Madagascar 
(in the paper already referred to), a somewhat similar custom 
is said to exist. Mr. Shaw writes regarding this as follows : 

*• There is another mark of the superstition of the Betsileo that every 
traveller will have noticed, in the form of larger or smaller heaps of stone 
and rubbish at the cross-ways, and other conspicuous spots along the road. 
These are called tatao^ and have been added to at various times by people 
carrying firewood or dried grass, &c., to market. They throw on a piece " for 
luck," repeating a form of words signifying that if they are fortunate in 
getting a good price for their goods, when they return they will add another 
piece to help the tatao to grow large. Men driving cattle or sheep, pigs or 
poultry, throw on stones with the same speech, often spoken mentally only."] 
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pieces, and cast away. The meat is not to be eaten. Poor 
people and children generally pick it up and eat it, but this 
is against the rule. As soon as the head is severed from 
the body, the horns are carried to the tree near which the 
deceased is buried. Besides the ozongondyoza (z,e.y ^' cattle 
which yondyoza "), tliere are other cattle slain on^ this 
occasion, which are called ^^ those of the fat " {ozomaze), 
because the relatives of the deceased anoint themselves 
with their fat. These " cattle of the fat " are killed in the 
usual manner, and their meat is used for food. 

Not all of the Ov alter ero nor even all of their Chiefs are 
yondy ozena (passive form), some determining before their 
death that this shall not be done. 

With regard to the meaning of the custom of Ongondyo^ 
2;^ro (which is here called " Sacrifice for the Deceased") 
there are a variety of opinions. The Ovaherero themselves 
perform almost all of their religious customs and ceremonies 
without reflecting upon their meaning and design, but it 
would be of great interest to be able to shew convincingly 
what their original meaning, and especially that of 
okuyondyoza, is. To attempt to decide this question now, 
would, however, be premature. Only a thorough inquiry 
into and comparison of the customs and languages of the 
various Bantu nations, may enable this to be undertaken. 
A few remarks upon the question, as far as it concerns this 
particular custom will, however, not be premature, and may 
serve to throw some light upon it. The singular custom 
that the blood of the animals is in this instance shed, and 
that their meat is not used for food (both of which do not 
occur on any other occasion) has already been pointed out. 
Very remarkable are also several sentences which are 
frequently heard ; for example : ozongomhe maze yondyoza 
omuhoke ^* the cattle yondyoza the deceased ; " omundu ma 
yondyozeua (passive) i ozongomhe " man is yondyozeua by 
oxen ;" &c., &c., which shew that okuyondyoza is somethmg 
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,^^1iich is done for the deceased, and that this is done by the 
^gi.i;tle which are slaughtered to yondyoza. With regard to 
-tlio original and litenil meaning of the verb ohuyondyozay 
i:hose who are acquainted with the Otyiherero language are 
of different opinions. Okui/ondyoza is the causative form 
of another verb, which appears to have been ohuyondya^ -za 
\>eitiff the causative suffix, but it is not impossible that the 
Qi-iginal hns slightly varied with time, or that it no longer 
exists, or that it now is represented (ns has been supposed) 
l^y the noun ondyo ** debt, moral debt, sin." It has also 
been supposed that okukoza " to torment to death," is the 
original verb ; but the letter A, after the prefix oku^y un- 
doubtedly shows that this cannot be the cpse ; and it would 
give to the above sentences an almost absurd meaning. 
Nor, for tho same grammatical reason, can the opinion be 
adopted that okukondya "to trouble one's self," or *^to 
labour hard for something," is the original verb, Tho 
suggestion that the noun ondyo is the essential part of the 
verb otuyondya has already been mentioned. In this 
case the original moaning would appear to have been that 
the cattle which are slaughtered for the deceased, are given 
in his place, to release him from his sin {ondyo). Such was 
the opinion of the Rev. J. Rath, Avho possessed a great lexico- 
graphical knowledge of Otyiherero, Although this opinion 
would give a meaning to the ceremony of okuyondyoza 
almost too profound and spiritual to be expected to be 
met with among a nation like the Ovahertroy it must be 
acknowledged that tho Otyiherero gmmmar .allows of it, 
and that the singular customs and sentences mentioned 
above would support it. For these i^easons this opinion was 
«lso adopted by the writer and believed to be correct, until 
©other, now preferred, was foiuul. It has already been 
lentioned, that, if the verb okuymidyoza is regularly formed, 
id if time has not altered the essential pait of it, then this 
% the verb ohuyondyiiy which means " to go on, to lead 
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the way," and okuyondya \okuyondyoza ?] means '^ to make to 
go on," or *^ to accompany." There can be Uttle doubt 
that this is the meaning of the verb, and thus the above- 
mentioned sentences might be understood to mean that the 
favorite cattle of the deceased arc slaughtered to make 
him go on, or to accompany him, after death. 

IX. 

To ArPROACH THE ANCESTORS OR DeITIES* 

(Ondyamberero), 



When an Omuherero is asked regarding the meaning of 
ohuyambera, he often replies that okuyambera means to 
approach the ovakuru. The above definition has therefore 
been given, as it is very difficult properly to define this 
v/ord. The ceremony is performed at the graves of great 
men, long after their death, when the general opinion has 
styled them ovakuru. 

When a person has died in a werft, the place is left, and 
the werft built on another place. If ^he person has been a 
great man, he is generally buried in the cattle kraal. When, 
after a length of time, the people return to build the werft 
again on the old place where a great man is buried, they 
always yambera ; but they also yambera at other times ; for 
instance, in time of war ; of great sicknesses; of drought; &c. 

When the Ovahereio return to the said old werft, the 
holy fire of the werft where they have been living is ex- 
tinguished, and, as a rule, they take no brand of the holy 
fire with them to the old werft whither they return, but holy 
fire must now be obtained from the omuhuru. This is done 
with the ondume and the otyiza. The meaning of these two 
words plainly shews that the first represents the omuliuru^ 
and the other, his wife. When the j people have arrived 
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remove, in 1868, from the Mission Station Otyimbingue to 
Okahandya, to yamhera at the grave of Kafyamuaha^ the 
father oi Kamaharero, When they were assembled at 
Okahaudya, the ozongnnga knocked on the grave to awaken 
the omukuru, Katyamuaha, and the^ they declared that he 
(Katyamuaha) had told them that he was no longer here, 
but had withdrawn from Okahandya to the Omaheke, 
because his feet had been burned by the fire which had been 
set to the grass about his grave. They would find him in 
the Omaheke. It is most likely that the grass had been set 
on fire by the ozongancfa themselves, for the purpose of 
leading the people away from the seat of war, and the 
Mission Stations. 

Many intrigues are played out when the Ovaherero 
yambera, and persons, especially such as are rivals of the 
Chiefs, are then often doomed to death. To show how this 
is done, a few remarks are here added regarding an 
ondyamherero which took place not far from Okozondye 
last year. When all the people were assembled at the 
grave of the omuhtnu, his eldest son placed himself at the 
grave, to act the father's part. He first acted as if angry, 
and began to throw stones at the people, who showed very 
frightened faces, and began to call out : Tate ua tu 
omaienge! Tate ma ru ('^ Our father is angry ! Our father 
fights '*) ! and they all fled from the grave. They soon, 
however, regained courage, and returned to the grave with 
stones in their hands. They shouted, and howled, and 
threw the stones at the grave, as if* they were fighting. 
They ran away and returned again several times in the same 
manner. At last they called out : Tate namhano ua uoka 
(" Now our father is quiet") ! The man, standing at his 
father's grave, now began to speak in his father's name. He 
asked about the cattle, calling one after the other by its 
name or colour, and the people answered all the questions. 
Then he inquired about many of the people, and to every 
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worshipping of the ancestors. If the OvahererO be asked 
whether they really believe that the deceased continue to 
live, most of them will answer "No;" others will say: 
** We do not know ;'* and a few will confess that they feel 
sure that they [z.e., the dead] do continue to live. But 
daily experience shows how indubitably sure they all feel 
about the influence of the ovakuru, and how much this 
influence is feared by them. When a dying man speaks of 
evil that will befall one of his relatives, then, no Omuherero 
will doubt, that, after death, he will fulfil his word, provided 
that the threatened person be not able to guard against it by 
disguising himself. When one Omuherero insults another 
and the insulted one says to the other : Maa munu (" He," 
namely x\iq omukuru, "will see it"), or Mec tyi tyiti (**He 
will do it "), then, he has cursed the insulter ; that is to say, 
he has delivered him to the wrath of the omukuruy and 
nobody will doubt that the omuhuru will take vengeance 
on him for the insult. 

Concerning resurrection, it has, ia speaking of burial, 
already been mentioned that the Ovaherero believe some 
dead to rise again ; and it has likewise been stated that a / 
person who was buried in the ground, when he rises again, ^ 
does not appear in stature as a human being, but is almost 
like a cat, but bigger, about the size of a little dog, and ie 
called otyiruru. This ghost has its^yes on the hinder part 
of the head ; its hairy skin is of the same colour as the 
skin in which the corpse was wrapped ; for it is this very 
skin which has grown to be the skin of the ghost. Those 
who have not been buried in the ground, when they rise 
again, appear in stature like human beings ; but their eyes 
are also situated on the hinder part of the head. 

The ghost, although appearing like an animal, has the 
same passions and abilities which the person possessed 
before his death. He speaks to the people ; goes into 
their houses ; drinks their milk ; takes the meat of their 
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teresting to them, and some of which were even new to Mr. 
Viehe's Ovaherero servants. Kaouua, for instance, said that, 
very far from here, beside the country of the Ovatyaona 
{Betshudna)^ is a very high mountain, on one side of which 
there is a hole in the ground. Through this hole all good 
people, who have died, rise again, and ascend on the mount- 
ain into heaven. When asked what would become of 
those who had been bad, Kaouua either did not know, or 
would not tell. When asked about Karunga^ he said 
that Karunga is the father of all Ovakuru, When asked 
who had been the father of Karunga, he answered that 
Karunga is supposed not to have had a father. Kaouua 
put many questions to the Missionaries, which showed that 
he reflected more on religious questions than do the 
generality of the Ovaherero, 



* The Rev. Mr. Viehe states (with reference to the Ovakuru) that " the 
Ovalierero have a slight idea of another being (Supreme being ?) which 
differs greatly from the Ovahuni^ is superior to them, and is supposed never 
to have been a human being. It is called Kannigay * * * j^j^^ Viehe 
further adds, that the OvaJtererd * * * « sometimes permute Karunga 
and Byui'Uf which last means heaven ;" also that " Karimga does only- 
good ; whilst the influence of the Ovahuru is more feared than wished for ; 
and, therefore, it is not thought necessary to bring sacrifices to Karunga to 
guard against his influence." He is, says Mr. Viehe, situated so high, and is 
so superior to men, " that he takes little special notice of them ; and so the 
Ovaherero^ on their part, also trouble themselves little about this superior 
being." 
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was falling, and would crush them both. The lion put his 
shoulders to the rock, and exerted himself to the utmost. 
After some little time, the jackal proposed that he should 
creep slowly out, and fetch a large pole to prop up *he rock, 
so that the lion could get out and save his life. The jackal 
did creep out, and left the lion there to starve, and die.* 



* A slightly difEerent version of the concluding incident in the above 
fable will be found in a paper upon " African Folk-lore " by the late 
Dr. Bleek, on pp. 168-182 of the Cape M(mthly Magazineior September, 
1870. It was communicated by Mr. John Sanderson, of Natal, and had 
been related to a friend of his by a Hottentot wagon-driver. 
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buck* was sern coming out of the same bush^ and running 
in the directi )n of the camp. 

The blue-buck ran into the camp amongst the white 
people. They shouted, " Game 1 Game 1 " and tried to kill 
it. It could not be done. 

Some fired at it, some threw stones at it^ and there were 
others who at last threw dishes at it, but no one hit it. In 
the confusion they suddenly saw [that | the blue-buck had 
become a younir man, a Zulu, with a shield and stabbing 
assegai. This young man attacked them with his assegai, 
and stabbed them. While he was killing them, they not 
being able to do any thing to him, Cetywayo's army came 
in sight. The white people did not know it ; but this army 
was close by. 

The white people begin to be on the alert ; the army is 
amongst them, it killed them all I Not one escaped I 

That is the news from Zululaud. 

I must tell you [that] tbe Zulus have medicines ! f 



• We learn from Mr. Trimen that the proper name of the Blaauwbok 
is Cepka'opkua pygmceusj and that the animal is much the smallest of 
the Soath'African Antelopes. 

f t « , Charmei. 
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but give him this one which I give you. Then you will 
see I" 

Mnyamana took the stone, and hid it on his person, 
thinking that thus the others might not see it as they 
walked. 

When they got to the cattle, they saw that they were 
scattered abroad. Then Mnyamana said to their people, 
^' Go ye and gather the cattle together ; I wish to see them. 
My brother ! let us sit in the shade here until they bring 
them." Ntjangezwe said, *^ So be it, Child of my Father ! " 
And they sat down. 

It was when their people were out of sight [that] Mnyama- 
na gathered small stones, occasionally tossing them as if he 
were playing, before he said to Ngangezwe, ^' Pray put 
you one on your lip, so." He {Mnyamana) takes one, 
showing him by placing it on his own lip ; but to Nganyezioe 
he gives the one which he got from his mother. Then 
Ngangezioe placed it as he had shown him. Just as he 
placed it, it jumped into his mouth and went into his 
windpipe ! He coughed, but it would not come out ; he 
gaped, but it refused to come out. 

Now they came, their people with the cattle. They found 
Ngangezwe merely sitting, he was no longer able to speak ; 
and they asked what was the matter with him. Mnyamana 
said, " We were playing with stones, and one has gone into 
the windpipe of Ngangezwe.''^ 

They cried — the people of Ngangezwe^ — throwing them- 
selves down with great sorrow, because they loved him 
truly ; they saw that he was going to die now, because the 
stone would not consent to come out. The people of 
Mnyamana rejoiced in their hearts, for they saw that 
Mnyamana alone would have power. 

That was all. They arose and went home. Mnyamana^ 
he walking in front with his people, they with gladness; 
Ngangezioe^ he following with his, they with sadness, and 
j2 
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much weeping. It was that when they arrived at home^ 
Ngangezwe stood with his people at the gate of the (cattle) 
pen ; one person spoke to the king, and said, " Here is 
Ngangezwe^ standing at the gate. He is silent, but his 
people, they are weeping." The king came out, and said 
to Mnyamana^ "What is it ?" He said, "We were playing 
with stones with Ngangezwe^ and one went into his windpipe ; 
it will not now consent to come out." 

The king then mourned, because he saw that Ngangezwe 
would not recover ; for now he could not even take food. 
Therefore, he (the king) saw that he would merely have to 
be thrown into the hole where it was usual to throw (bury) 
the people of that country. Because there, in that country, 
when a person was ill, and ifc was evident that he would not 
recover, he was thrown with a little food into that hole. 
The hole was very deep ; at the bottom it was dark, nothing 
being visible. 

And so he, Ngangezwe, went to be thrown in. His people 
took his dogs, and his assegais, and all his property, mats, 
and pillows, and sticks, everything. All these things they 
moved to the hole, and he followed them ; also Mnyamana 
and his people. But, the king, he never went (did not go). 

It was that, when they came to the hole, they all sat 
down. The people of Ngangezwe handed him snuff; he 
took snuff, and they also took snuff, weeping a great deal. 

They finished taking snuff. Then they took his assegais, 
and all his things, and threw them into the hole. They 
finished by (throwing) him (in). They threw him in gently. 
They all returned home ; Mnyamana^ Jho now with great 

joy. 

Ngangezioe remained alone in the hole with his dogs. It 
happened that when they had all gone, the dogs took a pot, 
and looking round the sides of the hole, they came upon a 
fountain of water, good and clear ; they dipped into it, and 
brought it, and poured it in the mouth of Ngangezwe ; then 
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the medicine that was on the stone melted^ and it came out 
of his windpipe I 

The dogs then dug a path to go out by. When they had 
finished the path, they returned, and carried all the property 
of Ngangezwcy and put it above the hole ; then they went 
back again and brought him out ; and he saw the sun 
again I 

Now he wondered, saying, " Shall I indeed go back to 
my father, or shall I go away ?" He thought ; one heart 
said, " Go back," another said, " Do not ;" until his inclina- 
tion led him to go away. Then he went that very day, and 
his dogs with him. He walked many days, his dogs occa- 
sionally catching an antelope for him, when he was hungry. 
He walked until a moon was finished, and then he came to 
the country of another king. He went to the king of that 
place, and said, *^Keceive me, King!" The king con- 
sented, and he stayed, and became his servant. 

And so he stayed I That king saw that he was a person 
who was clever and who worked well ; his dogs also were 
clever. The king, he loved Ngangezwcy and gave liim 
cattle ; after that he advanced him, and he was a headman 
to that king. Afterwards he gave him his child, and so he 
got a wife. His cattle increased and became many, and he 
got more wives. Indeed he became a small king himself! 
The king at last built him a large town (kraal), beside his 
own. Ngangezwe also got a regiment. His children, more- 
over, were many. 

One day, after he had stayed a long time in that country, 
he remembered his home, and said, " I wish to go and see 
[my] Father ; I wish to go and see our country." The 
king at first refused, becanse he did not wish that Ngangezwe 
should go away ; truly his child was the wife of Ngangezwe, 
He (^Ngangezwe) begged greatly to go to his home, until at 
length the king consented. As soon as the king consented, 
Ngangezwe gathered his cattle together, and called u^ his 
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leavings he spoke^ and said that she should be his friend. 
' She consented^ his sister, saying ^^Yes/' she not knowing 
indeed that this king was Ngangezwe. Ngangezwe invited 
his mother and sister to see him, and then he went away. 

When the light of to-morrow morning appears, his mother 
and sister go to wash, and they oil their bodies, and go to 
the kraal of Ngangezwe. He gave them beef, and beer, 
and other food. When it was evening, and they were 
returning, he accompanied them a short way, inviting them 
to visit him again. On the days that they did not go to see 
him, he used to send them things, giving them (a present). 
She began now, his sister, to grow fat ; her body shone, 
and she was truly beautiful. The other girls became 
jealous. 

Ngangezwe went a great deal to the kraal of his father, 
to drink beer, and his father's people used to go to his kraal ; 
and they all became fond of each other. But they never 
knew that he was Ngangezwe. 

. One day he went with all his people to his father, going 
now to tell the people of his home who he was. He found 
all the people who were formerly his, while he was still a 
young man, standing alone at the gate of the pen. He 
spoke to them, saying, " I am Ngangezwe /" They were 
startled, they wondered, and then they rejoiced; they 
laughed, they danced, they sang. Of a truth they rejoiced 
with a very great joy. 

Now they appear, his father and Mnyamana, being 
attracted by the noise. He again said, " 1 am Ngangezwe /" 
The strength of the king was finished (forsook him) ; he was 
unable to speak. I also am unable to tell you of the 
gladness of the king. That was all. 

Mnyamana (almost) died of fear when he saw that it was 
indeed Ngangeztoe ; until Ngangezwe spoke with gentleness 
to him, and said that he was not to fear, for he should not 
be killed. Mnyamana was at lengt\\ ^\^9l \.o ^\A ^^ 
JVj^arf^ezwe ivas sii3X here (still lived"). 
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Inkosi ^yati se yi gukile inanje, u Ngangezwe ga be yena 
'nkosi wa vmna u Ngttngezwe ; u Mnyamana gwa yi ^nduna 
yoke enkuliu Indhlu ga nina ya buyiselwa endaweni yayo ; 
u dadewabo we'ndela enkosini enkulu ye linye izwe. 
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The king said [that] he was old now ; Ngangezwe must 
therefore be king himself. He consented ; and Mnyamana 
was his great headman. His mother's house was brought 
back to its place, and his sister was married to a great king 
of another country. 
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Snake" (see pp. 5 — 9 of this journal), was probably not done 
with any evil intention, but thiit ih^^eol end of the story was 
probably not known to those through' wjiom it reached Mr. 
Theals ears. (See also Mr. ThealS ♦*?;§t9ry of Five 
Heads," on pp. 28 — 31, and the story of Ur^ombinde, in. 
Callaway's "Nursery Tales," &c., of the Zulus/ V^l I. 
Part II. pp. 55 - 69.) -' •*•-- / 



■• ^ 
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UMAMBAEAAIAQULA. 

» • • 

(CollectG(r»b^*tIie Rev. 0. Stave iii.)** 

Yati inkosi*. ,ye zizwe zayo ya zala abantwana 
bamantombaZtt|[(i."* Ba kulu, ba ze ba izintombi ezindala, 
Vezwa ukuti i Ttona inkosi, uMambakamaqula. 






.;. ^'' W^esuka lomdala, yena o inkosasana, yemuka ya ya uku 
gana ku Mambakamaqula. Ya hamba ya jika. Yati i 
semfuleni "wa kona, ya. Jumanisa isifumbu si ka amansi si 
twala ngegolo sati, " U ya pi na Mame ? Zana lapa u za 
ku ngi twesa." Sa buza sa ti, " U ya pi na ?" Wati, '* Ngi 
ya ku gana ku Mambakamaqula." Wati, " U ! Hlala pansi 
ngi ku tyele ; " wati, " U inyoka umtwana womuntu ; " 
wati, " U nga yi ku tuka, u nga bi novalo, u ya ku bulala. 
Uti u b'u fike ekaya u capune upoko u siye u gaye. U s'e ku 
zwile njalo, loku u y'alusa ; u yena olusayo. U za 'y® ^^^ 
tulula amasi ngezimpiso, a bekwe ezinhlangotini zombili 
zomusi, amanye a bekwe emseleni wenkomo, a fike-ge, ba mu 
zwengekwelo. Se zi buya. Se e za ku quia ngawo amasi 
a s'emsileni. Zi ya ngena izinkomo ekaya." Sa sem tyela 
isijumbu ukuti, " U ya ku ngena endhlini u hlale. U ya ku 
qumbuka lapa pezulu ; u nga m etuki, J^una a ku limaze a ku 
bulale, loku u ya ku tandela kuwe." 



Wa e s e jika ekaya^ se e kweiiza loku, esi ku tyoyo isi- 
Jumbu. Se e dhla yena, e se ngena ekaya, e s'e quia 

® [No. IV. of Mr. Sta vein's collection.] 
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THE BEWITCHED KING. 



It happehed that a King of his tribes begot female 
children. They grew up, until they were old girls, and they 
heard that there was a King, uMambakamaqula. The 
elder one, she that was the Crow:n princess, left, and she 
went to be married to uMambakamaqula. 

She went out and she came there. Being at the river of 
that place, she found a cripple fetching water and carrying 
on her hips*, and she (the cripple) said, " Where are 
you going, Mother ? Come here and you shall put the 
burden upon me." She asked and said, " Where are you 
going ? " The princess answered, *^ I am going to be 
married to uMambakamaqula." She said, *' Alas I Sit 
down and let me tell you ;" and she proceeded, " He is a 
snake, thou Child of Man ; " she went on, " Don't be 
frightened, don't be seized by fear, if you do [are], he will 
kill you. When you have come to the kraal, take out upoko 
(a kind of small corn), and crush and grind. He has 
already heard of you, because he is herding ; it is he who is 
herding. You shall go and pour sour milk from the large 
pots, and put some at both sides of the kraal, and some into 
the cattle path, and then he will come, and they will hear 
him by the whistling. Then they (the cattle) are returning. 
And he will commence with the sour milk on the path. 
The cattle are entering the kraal." The cripple told her, 
saying, " You shall go into the hut and sit down. He will 
come through from above (from outside); but don't be 
afraid, else he might hurt you and kill you, as he is going 
to wind round you.'' 

She came to the kraal, and did what the cripple had told 
her. So he ate, and came to the kraal, and he crawled 
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ngolunye uhlangoti. Se e goba endhlini, se e m Jumanisa lo 
umlolokazi, e s'e jika e s'e qumbusa indhlu pezulu e s'e 
tandela emsimbeni, e s'em tandela e s'em tandela e s'e beka 
ikanda lapa enhliziweni, e tula lowesifazane du. E s'e 
sombuluka emsimbeni kuye, e s'e buya e s'e quia lapa yedwa 
e s'e Mala yedwana. I s'i puma inyoka, i s'i hlaba inkomo 
i s'i hlabisa umjazi wayo. I s'i mema izizwe zayo, i se za ku 
keta. E s'e caca njalo umj^azi. Se ku pela ukucaca. E s'e 
tyukela izingubo emjulcni, e s'e m qalisa ngesidiya sempuzi ; 
e s'e tyukela isikaka, isikumba senkomo, e si qonda ngetusi 
nesidiya. E s'e puma-ge eti, " Ngi sa ya giti." E s'e jika 
kubo, loku ba be nga m azi ukuti u ya ku gana kuba, se be 
fika-ge be babaza izingubo zake, a zi feteyo. 



Yati intombazana ya kwabo e m elamayo i s'i bona icebo 
li ka dade wabo, ya i s'i suka i baleka i s'i ya ku gana, i 
nga ka buzi, u gane umuntu anjani na. Ya fika emf uleni wa 
kona ya fumanisa sona lesi isijumbu. Sa ti isif umbu, "Zana 
lapa u za ku ngi twesa." Wa nqaba wati, " U twala 
ngegolo, u ti ma u tweswe emi na ?" Wa ti, " Hamba-ge 
mame ; loku be ngi za ku tyela." 



Wa liamba-ge wa j^ika ekaya wa Jumanisa inyoka iy'alusile. 
Ya ze ya buya-ge ; ya m ezwa kona ngasenhle enkomeni* 
I ti i ya Jika emtambama, i f unyanisa e hlezi endhlini. Utcya 
i sa i zwa i qumbusa indhlu, wa e s'e suka e baleka ekaya. 
Ba te abasekaya, " U m balekelani umnyeni wako na ?' 
Ya puma nayo ya m xotya. Wati ingani i s'i jikile kuye 
emsimbeni, ka i m luma. 



Wa baleka wa ya Sva Jika ekaya kubo, i ir^a i ya m 
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landela inyokcu Uti u jika udade wabo u s'e m buza uti, 
" U vela pi na ? " Wati, " Ngi vela uku gana. Umuiitu, e 
be ngi za ku m gana, u-inyoka." Wati, "Kante u vela u 
dhala ngaye umnyeni wami na ?" Yona inyoka i s'i fika 
emsini i s'i ;fika i s'i quia emf uleni wamansi. I s'i puma 
intombazana ; i ya ku ka amansi emfuleni, i s'i j^umanisa 
inyoka. I s'i ti, " Wati gi gi w'ema na ? Kwa za u bone 
indaba ya kwa dade wenu na ?" Wa e s'e buyela emva 
ekaya, e s'e Jika e tyo ekaya eti, " Ku kulu okusemjiilenL" 
Wa e s'e ti udade wabo, " ! inkosi le, e semf uleni, 
umnyeni wami." Wa e s'e tyo ku yise ukuti, ma' ye' ku 
kutyulwa, 'eze ekaya. I s'i qujwa inkomo, i ya ku hlajwa 
emf uleni ; i s'i Jika i hlajwa inkomo. Se ku pekwa ukudhla 
lapa ekaya. Se e kupuka eze ekaya. 



E s'e ti lo umkake ma ku kitywe izinto endhlini, loku ka 
si muntu, ku inyoka (wa e ng umuntu, wa penduka inyoka ; 
ngi ti ba be kungula abakubo). W a e s'e ngeniswa endhlini ; 
wa e s'e quia yedwa ohlangotini Iwendhlu. Se ku ngena 
umusi wonke, se be hlala ngenxaenye. Se ku ngena ukudhla, 
se e dhla. Se be hlala-ge se ku ze ku hlwe. Uti yena um- 
gake lo a ti ni ngi Junele izinkuni ngi bazele umnyeni wami. 
Se ku baswa imgaka umlilo endhlini, se be puma njalo 
abantu ; i s'i sala endhlini i hlala yodwa. Se e vala um- 
kake lo, e vala ngapanhle ; se e hotya amahlala otango 
lomusi ; se e buta notyane se e bungela e bungela endhlini ; 
se e cina nezikala 5 se e jaka umlilo, se ku tya. I s'i tya-ge 
o ! is'i tya-ge, is'i tya nendhlu. I s'i tye iti qota, a s'e hlala 
amatambo, a tij " Yekani ku pole." 
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snake followed her all along. When arriving, her sister 
asked her, saying, ." Where do you come from ? " She 
answered, " I come from my wedding. The man I was 
going to be married to, i3 a snake." She (the elder sister) 
said, *' Indeed I Do you come from playing with my 
husband ? " The snake had now come near the kraal^ and he 
was crawling at the river. Then the girl went out ; she was 
going to fetch water from the river, and she discovered the 
snake. He said, " Why did you jump and jump and stop 
at once ? Did you happen to see the matter of your sister ? *' 
She returned to the kraal, and on reaching it, she said at 
the kraal, " There is something great at the river." Then 
her sister said, " O ! The king, who is at the river, is my 
husband." And so she told her father that he should be 
brought to the kraal. Then cattle were driven to be 
killed at the river ; the cattle came down and were 
slaughtered. At the kraal there was cooked food. He 
went up to the kraal. 

Then his wife said that the things should be taken out 
of the hut, since he was not a man, but a snake (he had 
been a man, but he became a snake ; I think his own rel- 
atives were using witchcraft). He was brought into the hut 5 
and then he was crawling alone at one side of the hut* 
Now all the people of the kraal went inside, and they sat 
down at one part of it. Food was brought inside, and he 
ate. They were sitting until it became dark. His wife 
said that he was asking them to bring wood for her, that 
she might make a fire for her husband. A big fire was 
made in the hut, and the people walked out ; he was left 
lying alone in the hut. His wife shut the door, having 
gone outside; she drew branches from the fence of the 
kraal ; and she gathered grass and piled up heaps of such 
things at the hut ; then she filled even the holes of the hut ; 
and she put fire to the material, and it burned. Then 
even the hut burned : lo ! how it burned ! it Wxw^^\ 
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When it was quite consumed by the fire, the bones remained, 
and she said, " Leave them to cool." 

When everything -was cooled, she took her medicinal 
herbs, and she bruised them over and over again ; she caused 
skins of game to be bought, and gave them to her brothers, 
saying that they should cut a back dress and a front dress 
for a man. She gathered the bones carefully, and she dug 
a deep hole outsido the lu'aal. She put [i.e., poured] down 
the medicinal herbs, and made a fire in the hole^ A fire 
blazed and w^as burning. She put down the bones, and 
placed many medicinal herbs above, filled the hole with 
soil, and remained there. 

In the afternoon, the ground burst, where she had buried 
the bones. She saw him coming out, first appearing with 
his face, then with his chest, and so he came out with the 
whole body. Then the woman asked, saying, " Halloo ! 
^?^here are you coming from ? " He said, " Ha ! Do I 
know ? " She <rave him the dress ; and so she said, " Put 
it on." She helped him to wash, and made him limber by 
[means of] fat. Then she returned, and they went into 
the kraal. Cattle were now slaughtered inside ; he was 
presented with them by the father of the girl. Then she 
said, ^^ Go and leave for your village, as you are no\^ a 
man." But he refused, saying, " We shall both leave 
together." Then they left. Ai.d he said, " Now it is you, 
who shall give birth to my successor." The father of the 
girl started and went to his daughter. And then all his 
tribes started, too, when much cattle had been buried.* At 
last places were cleared for the kraals of her father. 



^ The meaning of this statement is not yet clear. Mr. Stavem tells 
us that the Zulu word qiba (which means " to bury " or " fill earth into 
a hole ") may also be translated " to hide," because a buiied thing is 
hidden, Mr. Stavem hopes, however, to inquire fuither upon this point 
from the native narrator. 
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KGOLODIKANE,* 



It [is] said that maidens, having gone to the river to 
fetch water, hid their beads in the sand. To one of their 
companions, who had delayed coming up, they said, ** We 
have thrown our beads into" the river, do you the same." 
She took them off, and threw them into the river. As soon 
as she had done so, they unearthed theirs, and laughed at 
her, saying, *^ She has thrown her beads into the water ; 
where will she find them again ? " They took their pitchers 
on their heads, and went home, laughing at her. 

She went down the river, saying, " Pool ! Pool ! Shew 
me my beads that have passed this way !" The pool said, 
" Pass on !" She went along, until she became tired, and 
then came to a large deep pool. She said again, ^* Pool ! 
Pool ! Shew me my bcadg passing this way !" The pool 
was silent. She spoke the second time, and the water was 
disturbad. She spoke the third time, and the pool opened, 
and said, " Enter ! Your beads are here ! " 

She entered; and found an old woman, covered with 
wounds, who was half eaten up by Dimo.f She had only 
one arm and one leg. As soon as the girl appeared, the 
old woman hopped in front of her, and said, " Laugh at 
me, laugh at me, my little sister." The gH had compas- 
sion, and would not laugh. Then the old woman said to 
her, " Come here and lick my sores." She went up to her 
and licked them. The old woman said, " You young maid, 

* KgolodiJcane, a large bead. [S. H. E.] 

f Mr. Edwards tells us that the Dimo of this story is a kind of 
supernatural being, and also that the word itself, whicli is the singular 
of madimo " cannibals," should properly be lecJimo. A note regarding 
the words modimo (pi. medimo) and ledimo (pi. madimo) sup\^l\e.d\s-^ 
the Rev. Emile Rolland during a recent Nisvt \o Q,v!C^^'\^ci>Nw^""^^>N^ 
found on pp. 104-107* 
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^^ Dlmo,^^ a name which exists here and there still. Others, 
again, connect the terra with the war cry of the Basutos. 
constantly used at parades of their regiments : — 

Hi! Hi! Hi! Hi! Hi! Hi! Hi! Hi! 

Ee Madimo ; We are cannibals ; 

Ee ja batho ; We eat men ; 

Rvj tla gu ja ; We will eat you ; 

Re ja bokwana ba bana ; We eat the small brain of 

children ; 

Le bokwana ba dinchana. And the small brain of little 

dogs. 

None of these explanations are satisfactory. The first is 
the most plausible. 



SETSHUANA PROVERBS. 

The baboon is a climber, but does not forget that he may 
fall. («•) 

In the dark, hold on to each other by the robe. (*®*) 

The mother of the child wards off the knife. (*•) 

There are many dawns (or daysprings). [}^*) 

The "Kameel" thorn tree is climbed by its knobs. (^•) 

Overfilling the pot with meat, breaks it. (^•) 

The child of the saviour is not saved. (^•) 

The bitter heart eats its owner. (^^•) 

The well ahead is not to be depended on. (^•) 

The breast is an intricate net (or mystery). (^•) 

The lion which kills, is the one which does not roar. ('**) 

The first lame, is not the first to die. (^•) 
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STORY 2. 

[Translation.] 

There was a man, and he had two children elder and 
younger. And their fathor and mother died. So all the 
water of that land dried up, there was plenty to eat, but no 
water. And there were children who were playing carrying 
flour and little cooking pots. The child who had no mother 
said to her companions, **I will tell you something, but 
don't you tell anybody." And they said, " We will say 
nothing." And she said, " Bring your water jars here," 
and they brought them. And that child stood in the midst 
of them, and looked up to the heavens. And she saw a 
little cloud, and they gathered, and rain fell just there 
where they stood. And they cooked their food. And they 
ate, and half they carried into the town. 

And their fathers asked them, *^ Where did you get 
water ?" And they said nothing, they just held their tonsrues. 
The second day they went and met just in the same place. 
The girl asked them, " Who was it went and told ?'* And 
they said, *' Nobody." And she said, " Bring your water 
jars." And one girl was very cunning, and she brought 
two water jars. The girl stood again in the midst of them 
and looked into the heavens, and saw a thick cloud coming, 
and it rained very much just there Jbut it did not reach to 
the town. And that cunning child when it was raining, put 
one water jar to catch it and went and hid it in the jimgle. 
When they had done coming, they went away. Till when 
it was night every body went to sleep, and she called her 
mother and said to her, *^ I will tell you something, don't 
you tell any body." And she answered, " Tell me my 
child." And they set out and went to where she had hidden 
the jar of water, and she earned it, and came into her hou&e.. 

And this one sent to that, and t\\^\» oiv^ \,o\vax ^\vi\s^^ ^^^ 
it came to the Sultan. Tlie SuVtaxi e^V\^^ V\^ ^ ^-^^^^ "^^^ 
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asked him, " Where does this water come from ?" And he 
answered him, " From that child of the poor man/' And 
all the whole town dug wells, till when they were finished, 
the Sultan sent for that child, who brought water, and 
adorned her with golden ornaments, and took her to the 
Council. All the people were gathered there. And the 
Sultan said to her, ^^ Bring the rain." The child answered 
him, " Withdraw to a distance." And they all refused. 
Till the child looked into heaven, and saw many abundant 
clouds, and there fell a great rain. And it thundered with 
lightning and thunderbolts and that child was carried into 
the heavens. [*] And those who were there saw that the 
child was gone, and there was left to them very much water. 
This is the end. 



These two stories were told in Swahili by a girl in the 
School of the Universities Mission at Zanzibar, who was 
brought as a slave from the country near the Lake Nyassa, 
she describes herself as an Mkipeta apparently a branch 
of the Nyassa nation, and said she had heard these tales in 
her own old home. 

Edward Steere 

Missionary Bishop. • 



l^ It appears not unlikely that the rain may liere bo supposed to 
have become angry, when the people refused to withdraw to a distance 
in obedience to the child's wish. In a piece of Bushman native 
literature, related by Didncwdin, a maiden who had aroused tUo, ^\^^^\x 
of the rain is carried up in a whirlwind, and "becom^^ ^ ^x^^\. 's»^^\^^^^'^^ 
the name of which is uttered with reluctance A)^ 'S>\x^\w\^x^r\ 
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USOMAMEKUTYO. 

(Collected by the Rev. 0. Stavem.^) 

Wati USomamekutyo wa puma wa luka wa ya uku lima 
ensimini. Ya f ika inyoni, ya hlala ya ti, " Umlilaba ka 'baba 
lo, e ti e nqaba nawo lo, 'be ni u pikelele ; ku nga ba izi- 
sinjana mbe mbe, amagetyana j^oxo f oxo, imbewana ci !" Ya 
pinda ya f ika, ya sbumayela ya ti, "Umlilaba ka 'baba lo, 
e ti e nqaba nawo lo, 'be ni u pikelele; ku nga ba izisinjana 
mbe mbe, amagetyana joxo f oxo, imbewana ci !" 



Wa i xotya, ya ngena esizibeni ; ya puma ya ngena 
ehlatini; ya puma ya ngena esagudeni. Wa j^ika wa i 
bamba, ya ti, " U nga ngi bulali ; ngi inyoni, e nya 
amasi." Wati, " A k'u w'enze-ge si bone." Y'enza-ge, ya 
m telela, ya m kamela umlaza. Wati, "A k'wenze 
izigongoto." Ya tucuza ya ti "Tucu, tucu." Wa dbla. 
Wa e s'e i bopa-ge kuso isagude. 

Wa suka-ge, wa goduka wa jika ekaya. Wa tyo k' owesi- 
Jazane wati, " Ngi buya nayo inyoni ; i ti ngi 'nyoni, e nya 
amasi." Wati, "Bflanza upiso u i fake kona ukuze i zalise 
upiso, ukuba se si dhle." Kwa hlwa, uba li tyone, kwa 
pekwa izinkobe kwa potulwa. W'esuka wa blanza udiwo 
wa ka amasi. Ba quba ba dhla bobabili. Kwa sa b'aluka 
ba buya emini ba pek' izinkobe. Wa potula wa pindela wa 
blania lona udiwo, e za ku kela amasi. Ba quba ba dhla. 



• [No. III. of Mr. Stavem's collection.] 
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USOMAMEKUTYO. 

* 

USomamekutyo went out Into the field in order to cul- 
tivate his garden. A bird came, sat down and said, **lt 
belongs to my father this ground, which he says that he will 
^keep, and which you persisted [in] intruding into; O ! that 
only grass may peep out from the ground, the small picks 
break and the little seed be spilt !" It came the second 
time, spoke and said, ^* It belongs to my father this ground, 
which he says that he will keep, and which you persisted 
[in] intruding into ; O ! that only grass may peep out from 
the ground, the small picks break and the little seed be 
spilt !*' 

He drove it away, and it flew into the pool ; it set out 
and flew into the bush ; it set out again, and flew into the 
grove of palms. He came and caught it, and it said, 
" Don't kill me ; I am a bird, who excretes sour milk." 
He (the man) said, "Just make and let us see." It did, it 
poured out for him, it squeezed out whey for him. He said, 
"Make clotted milk." It shook out, it said, '^ Tucutucu^^ 
He ate. And then he tied up the bird to the palm. 

He started, went on, and arrived home. He said to the 
woman, " I return with a bird ; it says that it is a bird,- who 
excretes sour milk." He said, " Cleanse the large pot, and 
put it into it, that it may fill the large pot, as we have now 
already eaten." When the sun had set, it became dark, 
and mealies were cooked and ground. She went to wash 
the vessel, and she ladled milk. They passed over to each 
other and they ate. In the morning they went out, and 
came back in the afternoon, and cooked mealies. She 
ground, and went again to wash the vessel, as she was going 
to ladle sour milk into it. They passed it over to each 
other and ate. 
L 2 
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But it occurred one day^ Ifaat a small boy, when remem- 
bering that he had seen bis father and mother. takiDg off the 
cover from the large pot at the back of the hut, said, 
*^ Cook mealies, Girl, and grind and pass it over." She 
went to tighten round the cover of the pot, and she ladled 
out of the vessel. He called the other children. The bird 
said, "Don't lick me behind, I might die." He licked it, 
and it died. He continued squeezing out sour milk. He 
called for other children ; and he ate sour milk, and threw 
away. 

At the time when cattle were returning,he said, '* Let 
us go out and hide, because they will come now." They 
both went out. Their father and mother came. Their 
mother entered the hut, and she called herTiusband U- 
Somamekutyo, saying that he should come and see. They 
summoned the other children. The children said, " We 
were called, we were called by them. They told us to 
come and eat." 

Then the man went out searching for them. While he 
was searching, he found the girl. Then he asked the girl 
about [it], where her brother was. She pointed at him, 
and said that he was to come, returning with the cattle. 
He arrived in the afternoon. He (the father) called him, 
and he came, His father asked, saying, " Who has eaten 
my food?" The boy answered, **It is eaten by us." He 
(the father) started, and took a stick. And the boy, too, 
started, and ran away ; and he was fgllowed up until the 
sun set. Then his father ran fast. When the boy saw a 
steinbock in front of him, he threw a stick at it. Then hia 
father said, " Do this, my boy, and I will not beat you." 
He took the steinbock and went back with it ; and he came 
home. On arriving home they both skinned, cooked, and 
ate it. 

Next morning, the father went out to hunt. He came 
upon a bushbuck and followed it. He saw a man, standing, 
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nansi inyamazana yami !" Wa se wa fika wati, ^ U libde 
uku zineka ainazmyo-nyc !" Umuntu wa e file e mi ; e ti u 
y'ezwa, kanti umuntu u ;file. Wa m tyaya emazinyem. A 
suka aiuazinyo a hlala lapa ebusweni 'enza umqele. Wesuka 
wa goduka. Wa fika ekaya ku mkake. Wati omkoke, 
" Somamekutyo ! namlila ini e na, e se busweni bako na ?" 
Wa pendula wati, "Ngi vuse impunzi ; ya dhlula ku 'muntu 
e mi, kanti u file. Xga fika mina nga m tyaya ngi ti, ' *I 
ilhlulelani inyamazana yami na, u libele uku zineka omazinyo 
na ?' " Wa e s'e peka amajuta umjazi, se e wa tela ama;fata 
ebusweni se e ti, " Peza !" Yati indoda ka ngi yi ku peza 
ngi hamba ngi zingela. 



Kwa sa wa puma wa ya uku zingela. Wa J^umana u- 
mtwana wezi namatelanc, wati, " Suka si goduke." Wati 
umtwana wezinamatelane wati, "Ka ngi suki." Wati, "U 
nga suk' u nani ?' Wa m tabata wa goduka naye wa hamba. 



Kwa ba kude ekaya, wa pumula emtunsini eti, " Yehlika." 
Wa nqaba wati, " Ngi ty-ilo mina nga ti ngi umtwana wezi- 
namatelane." Wa fika ub'esuke emtunzini a liambe, wa Jika 
ekaya. Wa ngena cndhlini, wa m fumanisa a nge ko umfozj. 
Watiwa pinda wati, "Telilika!" Wa nqaba wati, "Ngi 
vele nga tyo nga ti ngi umtwana wezinamatelane." Wa hlala 
enyovane USomamekutyo. Wa e s'e buya umtwana wezi- 
namatelane e s' eza ku hlala ngasesisweni. Wa tata umkonto 
wati ma ngi zi gwaze. Wa suka umtwana wezinamatelane 
wa hlala nga semhlana. Wa jika umf azi wati, " U tata pi lo 
mtwana na namhla na?" Wa tula USomamekutyo. Wa 
pinda umjazi wa tata wa peka wona amajuta, wa wa tela ku 
mtwana wezinam,atelane. Za ncibilika s' ehla pansi. Wa 
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and he cried to him, " Turn back my game there !'* He 
came nearer, and said, " You only stay grinning with your 
teeth !" The man was standing dead; he thought that the 
man was alive, although he was dead. He struck him on 
.the teeth. The teeth came out, and placed themselves upon 
his face, and made a circlet. He started and went home. 
He came to the kraal, to his wife. His wife said, " U- 
Soraamekutyo, what is it, you have got on your face?" He 
answered and said, *• I came upon a bushbuck ; it passed by 
a man, who was standing dead. I came near, and struck 
him, saying, ^ Why does my game pass, while you stand 
grinning with your teeth?'" Then his wife cooked fat, 
and she poured the fat into his face, saying, " Leave off I" 
The man answered that he should not leave off* going to hunt, 

Next morning, he went out to hunt. He found a child 
of the fast-sticking people, and he said, " Get up I and let 
us go home." Then the child of the fast-sticking, people 
answered, " I don't get up." He said, " You don't get up ? 
What is the matter with you?" He took and went on 
home with it. 

As his home was far off", he rested under a shadow, saying, 
'^ Get down I" It refused, and said, " I told you that I was 
a child of the fast-sticking people." When he had left the 
shadow and gone on, he came to the kraal. He entered the 
hut, but he did not find his wife there. Then he again 
said, " Get down I" It refused, saying, " I told you before- 
hand that I am a child of the fast-sticking people." U- 
Somamekutyo laid himself on his back. Then the child of 
the fast-sticking people moved over to his stomach. He 
took a spear, thinking that he should stab it. The child of 
the fast-sticking people went to his back. His wife arrived, 
and said, " Where did you get that child to-day ?" U- 
Somamekutyo was silent. The wife again cooked fat, and 
she poured it on to the child of the fast-sticking people. It 
became loosened, and got down. The wife asked, saying. 
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buza umf azi wati, ^ U za ku m buyizeld lo nktwonos o m 
teteyo ?" Wa za wa lala. Kwa sa wa puma nozo izina- 
matelane. Wa e ya wa zi beka. 

Wati c s'e buya wa buya ngasensunini, wa fwauma um/ozi 
e lima e kipa omuti ; u mudhle 'ngati u ya dhliwa. Wa fika 
wa buza ku injazi wati, " Ku ya dhliwa-nye loku na ?" Wa 
nqaba um;fazi wati ka ku dhliwa. Wa goduka wu ya ekaya. 
Wati cmtambama wa puma wati, " Se ngi ya ku tyisa ama- 
bibi." Wati umfazi, " U iiga b' u linga u dhle lo mati, e ngi 
u lime ensimini." 

Wa jika ensimini, wa butela amabibi wa tyisa. Wa hlcda^ 
wa butela wona umuti etyanini, wa ku tela edama emlilweni 
wa w'osa. Wa vutwa. Wa u pula, wa dhla wa qeda. Wa 
suka umanxa ku ntambama wa fika em;fuleni. Wa fika wa 
hlamba wa ti ma ngi puze. Amanzi a nyounalala. Wa 
buyela emva, amanzi a kona. Wesuka wa ti ma ngi ngomele 
ngomlomo. A nyamalala amansi, a inUabati. Wesuka wa 
dhlola wa ya esizibeni esikulu. Wa jika wa poseka wa ti 
ngi ya ku puza pansi. Amansi a nyamalala, wa kaUeka 
ehlabatini. 



W'esuka wa hamba wa jika ekaya. Wa e s'e m bonile 
umf azi wake wa ti, " Namhla ngi za kwenza njani loku 
namhla ng i pume ng i ku tyela ukuti, u nga b^u dhla lo muti. 
Wa koina umlaza oguleni wa m nika. Wa puza. Wa m 
nika amansi. Kona e s*e wa puza, a nga sa nyamalali. 



♦ Of the story of tlio Bird that made Milk, contaiued in the first part 
of the story of USoniamehutyo, as liere related, three other versions, 
at least, are known to us. One of these is in Kafir, accompanied by 
a translation into English. It is contained in a sample sheet and slip 
issued by Mr. G. M. Theal, at Lovedale, in 1677, intended by him to 
form part of a volmno to bo entitled " Stories of the Amaxosa ;" an 
undertaking which was however not proceed'' ' '"' >^ account of 
the very little enconragQiiiQui held out. A ' ^ tMiCiwa- 
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** Are you going to take back this child, which you have 
taken ?" He lay down to sleep. Next morning, he went 
out with the fast-sticking one. He went and put it away. 

When he was returning, ho came back through the garden, 
and lie found his wife there, at work, digging out a plant ; 
it was nice, and, seemingly, fit to be eaten. He came and 
asked his wife, saying, " Can that be eaten ?" The wife 
answered that it could not be eaten. Ho went homewards 
to the kraal. In the afternoon he went out, saying, " I am 
going to burn weeds." His wife said, " Don't try to eat 
that plant, which I have cultivated in the garden." 

Ho came to the garden, gathered weeds, and burned them. 
He sat down, gathered the plant in the gr^iss> and put it 
into the fire on the fireplace and roasted it It was 
thoroughly i*oasted. He took it out, ate, and finished it. 
In the afternoon, he started and came to the river. Coming 
there, he washed his hands, and thought that he would 
drink with his hands. But the water disappeared. He 
retired, and there was water. He then resolved to drink 
with his mouth. But, the water disappeared again, and it 
became sand. He started, and went on to the large pool. 
He came there, and dived, thinking that he should drink 
under the water. But, the water disappeared, and he lighted 
on the sand. 

He started, and went on, and came to the kraal. Having 
seen him, his wife said, ** To-day what shall I do ? because 
to-day when I went out, I told you that you should not eat 
that plant." She squeezed out whey from the vessel, and 
gave him. He drank. She gave him water. Then he 
drank it, and it did not disappear any more.* 



panied by tranftlation iato English, wa« given in 1866 by the presoot 
Bishop of St. John's, iu Vol. I., Part II., of his Zulu " Nursery Tales" 
(pp. 99-104). A Sotshufina version, iu English only, was also given 
by Mr. Thcal, on the nlip already referred to. In both the Kaiir and 
Setshuana version, many subsequent adventures of the childi'en are 
narrated, which do not form part of the two Zulu stories g-iven^ o\: 
referred to, here. 
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THE ANNUAL FESTIVAL OF THE ZULUS. 

The Zulus have their festival every year. The month, 
when the festival is celebrated is umandulo (this month 
begins about the middle of December). But, if the mealies 
have become ripe speedily, the festival can be celebrated 
before this month begins. And so, if the mealies delayed 
to become ripe on account of dryness, the festival is to be 
postponed. 

WHAT IS THE PURPOSE OP THIS FESTIVAL? 

The purpose of this festival is of great importance. The 
Zulus, if the mealies are ripe, are not permitted by them- 
selves to eat them. The King must always give them the 
permission, before they can do so. If somebody is eating 
new mealies, before the King has given his permission, he 
will be killed entirely. The white men are wondering about 
it, and say, ** Is a man not allowed to go in his own gardens 
for harvesting food, which he had planted himself, and to 
eat it?" But the Zulus are not wondering about that, 
saying, " We are all the King's men, our bodies, our power, 
our food, and all that we have is the King's property. It 
is quite right, that we do not commence to eat new mealies ; 
unless the King has permitted it." The celebration of the, 
festival is the King's permission per factum^ that his people 
commence to eat new mealies [and] other new fruits. 
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IN WHAT MAKNBB 18 THB VB8TIVAL CELBBBATBD ? 

The festival has two parts. The first part is called " The 
Little Festival ;" the other part is called ^' The Great 
Festival." 

1. THE LITTLE FESTIVAL. 

If the moon of the festival is full, the King sends men to 
the sea to draw sea-water. And the great men go to the 
King to celebrate the festival. When the men are back 

with sea-water, the festival begins. The great men (perhaps 
some common people, who are just serving the King) and 
the King assemble in the cattle kraal. Then comes the 
King's doctor, and takes the uswele (a kind of ouionr plant) 
and crushes it, and mixes it with sea-wator and sprinkles 
this mixture upon the King's body, in order that he may 
be powerful to conquer other kings. With this act the 
Little Festival is finished. Whilst uMpande reigned, the 
Zulus were already permitted to eat new mealies and otJxer 
new fruits ; but uCetywayo said [that] they should wait, 
not yet eating until the Groat Festival also should be over. 

2. THE GREAT FESTIVAL. 

A few days after the " Little Festival," all the King's 
soldiers have to come up to the King's kraal, to celebrate 
the '' Great Festival." To the Little Festival the great 
men only were assembled, but, to the great one, all the 
regiments of the soldiers must be assembled. If one man 
stays behind at home, he will be asked, " For what reason 
did you stay behind ?" If he cannot answer for himself 
suflSciently for justifying, he will be killed indeed. If the 
regiments are going up to the festival, they put on their 
armour, and take their shields and arms ; they (to say it in 
a few words) go up being prepared, just as if they are going 
to fight with the enemy. As soon as the soldiers have 
reached the King, the Great Festival begins. 
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The first daj^ as soon as the soldier&L have risen in the 
morning, they go to the river to bathe, singing this song : 
" Come ! Come, King ! Come ! Come, King !" and so on. 
The bathing is for preparing themselves for the celebration. 
At midday, the soldiers go into the cattle kraal, in order 
that they [may] sing, and strike the shields (a Zulu custom 
to pay respect to the King), whilst the King is sitting down 
and looks on. This is the festivity on the first day. On 
the second and third days the soldiers are resting. The 
fourth day is the greatest of all [the ?] festival days. On 
this day all the men are assembled in the cattle kraal and 
sing this song : '^ Come ! Come ! They hate him, him, the 
King ! Come ! Come ! They (his enemies) hate him, 
the King !" When the song is over, a bull is brought in, 
and the King orders a certain number of soldiers to seize 
the bull, and to tear him, and when torn, to burn him wholly, 
together with the skin. After this, the King proclaims this 
and that. Perhaps he may say, that a certain regiment is 
to be put on the head-ring, and has to marry then, or that 
another thing is to be done. That which the King pro- 
claims at the festival, is called umteto (which means " law "). 
The day after this, the men are already going back to their 
kraals. 



MASILO AND MASILONYANE. 

It is said that once upon a time Masilo and Masilonyane 
went to hunt. They arrived at a place where two roads 
parted. Masilo said to his younger brother, " Take that 
road ; I shall take this one ; and this evening we will meet 
here again." 

Masilonyane then walked, and wialked, until he wa« tired, 
when he saw a village, into which he entered. He went 
into the first hut and found it deserted ; he entered the 
s econd with the same result. WView \i^ nr«^^ «}oq\>X. '^^ ^^'^^^zss^^ 
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to the catde. '* Oh I Look ! What a beautiful beast that 
is I Look at its colors ! " said the people. 

While they were still standing admiring, the same bird 
came fluttering, and settled on the horn of the many-colored 
beast, whistling, '^ Masilo has killed Masilonyane, for the 
sake of the many-colored beast of his herd ! The many- 
colored beast of his herd!'* Masilo took a stone and 
attempted to knock it over. It avoided the stone and slipped 
aside. The people said, ** Leave the bird I and let us hear !" 
It again said, ^'Masilo* has killed Masilonyane, for the sake 
of the many-colored beast of his herd 1 The many-colored 
beast of his herd 1" The people [said], " So you have killed 
your younger brother I" Masilo only hung his head. The 
people dragged him out of the village, and killed him.f 



a great leg, from whence the cattle, later, make their appearance. 
Thirdly, the coveted animal is white, instead of many-colored. In Mn 
Casalis* version, there is the additional and somewhat remarkable 
incident that the bird announces itself as the heart of the murdered 
man, to his sister, and tells her whereabouts his body is lying. Also, 
the execution of the murderer, contained in the version communicated 
by Mr. Edwards, does not form part of that published by Mr. Casalis. 
What appears to be another version of this story, is given, in Zulu 
(accompanied by translation into English), in the " Nursery Tales," &c., 
published by the present Bishop of St. John's. It is there entitled 
Izelamani (The Two Brothers), and occurs in Vol. I., Part IV., on 
pp. 217 — 220. A comparison of this story with the two others mentioned 
above, will be found of great interest. 
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Ve se^ ve hungire ete ; nanga ve tu hungire outuku nomu* 
tenya^ ka pe nokupohoka otyihongo. (1.) 

Let them speak of (or about) us ; although they speak 
of us night and day, a boil (carbuncle) will not break out. 

Meaning, Although people may speak of us continually, 
it will cause us no bann. 



§ B always to be pronounced as the sharp th in " think." 



END OF VOLUME I. 
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A DRAUGHT SKETCH FOR AN ANTHROPO- 
LOGICAL INSTITUTE. 

(By W. H. I. Bleek, Ph.D.) 

[The following draught sketch for an Anthropological 
Institute (possibly still unfinished) was written by " the late 
•Dr. Bleek, within the last few months of his life. Al- 
though circumstances, at that time, prevented the realisation 
of his idea, it is hoped that, under favorable circumstances, 
it may, one day, still be carried out. In the mean time, an 
effort has been made to gather up and publish in an easily 
accessible foiTn, in the pages of this journal, a small portion 
of the mass of floating material alluded to by Dr. Bl^ek, 
The task, although surrounded with difficulties of all kinds, 
has not been without encouragement, particularly in that 
which has been afforded by the assistance and cooperation 
of Missionaries and other residents among the Native 
Races.] 

South Africa so rich in its varieties of natural prod^ucts 
and in its diversity of animal life, is most interesting in the 
contrasts of human developments to be there iftet with. 
There is perhaps no other country in which such distinct 
races of man have been found from old times living together 5 
and these races are here represented by the most primitive 
types of their kind, and therefore the most instructive. 

Firstly Kafirs, Betshu&na, M-nd Damara, each with a 
distinct, though kindred (euphonious polysyllabic Prefix- 
pronominal) language, agricultural, pastoral, polygamous, 
living under hereditary chiefs, addicted to ancestor worship, 
eminently prosaic in their ideas and literature, are the least 
a2 
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races, and its effects on the formation of body and mind, 
and in the habits and customs produced by such mixtures. 

There is thus a richness of ethnological and anthropo- 
logical material to be met with in and on the borders of this 
Colony, a richness without parallel perhaps in any other 
quarter of the globe. The importance of this material has 
also been practically acknowledged by its being selected as 
a most eligible field of observation by more than one scholar 
who has made it the special object of his study. Especially 
Dr. Ot. Pritsch must here be mentioned, who has given us 
a work on the Natives of South Africa, which by the dil- 
igent scholarly digestion of the great mass of materials col- 
lected by him exceeds probably every other anthropological 
work. In fact we do not know any other part of the world 
which can show a similar complete description of its native 
inhabitants. 

Yet, of course, the subject is far from exhausted, and it 
cannot be expected that an Author who has only had three 
years of personal experience in South Africa, could be either 
on all points correct or could in any way achieve to penetrate 
thoroughly many sides of his important subject. But by 
furnishing a valuable text book, he has supplied the want of 
a comprehensive manual, which shows us at once what is 
generally known, and what has still to be further inquired 
into, and on what points especially the researches ought to 
be carried on. 

There are a great many people in and on the borders of 
this Colony who by their circumstances or profession, have 
necessarily a good deal of valuable information regarding the 
natives, either on special points, as e.ff.y doctors of their 
physical constitution, or of special races, with whom they 
continually come in contact, as the Missionaries, Govern- 
ment agents and special Native Magistrates, or even as 
travellers or traders. All this information which in many 
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THE STORY OF UMSHALISHALI AND 

UMLOMO'SIBUCU. 



Once upon a time, there happened to be two petty chiefs^ 
whose names were Shalishali and *Mlomo'fiflbucu, Sach of 
them had his own men. 

One day, they saw a flock of birds passing. U Shalishali 
said to 'Mlomo'sibucu, " Let us go, and follow themj and we 
shall see where they will sleep, and catch them." 

They went, they and their men. They (the birds) reached 
the reeds, and slept. At night they [i.e., the men] went 
in, and caught very many indeed. When they had finished 
catching them, they saw a fire, a little way off. Said 
Shalishali, " Over yonder is our home." Umlomo'sibucu 
said, ^^ No ; it is not our home." But U Shalishali said, 
"Hush up! You rotten mouth!"* So Umlomo'sibucu 
hushed up. 

They went on, and came to that same house ; in they went, 
and roasted the birds, and eat them. When they had 
finished them, they went to sleep. That house happened to 
belong to some cannibals. Th^ heads of the birds, they 
placed so as to surround the fireplace. 

In the middle of the night, the cannibals arrived. They 
ate up the heads of the birds. They said, " We wiU eat 
them in a rain, even in a regular downpoui*. We will eat 
this one, then that one, and finish off with these,"— meaning 
that they would keep 'Shalishali and 'Mlomo'sibucu for the 
last. Umlomo'sibucu heard them saying so. 

The cannibals went off. On the morrow, 'Mlomo'sibucu 



♦ Such is the interpretation of the name, 
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told them what he had seen ; they said, " You lie." So, he 
said, " Let us sleep another night.'* They took a cord, and 
tied theu' toes together ; all did so, and went to sleep. 

The cannibals came in the night, and said, ** We will eat 
them in a shower of rain, even in a regular downpour. We 
will eat this one and that one, and wipe up ^vith this one." 
'Mlomo'sibucu shook them, and they saw the cannibals. 
Very early the next morning, there collected a large num- 
ber of cannibals, at that house. They said, *' Stop it up 
above, stop it up below, and they will not know where to 
get out." 

One of the people of 'Mlomo'sibucu sang, as follows : ** I 
was made by Shalishali of EMbo; he said, *Here is a 
house,' and forsooth it is the house of wild beasts." They 
(the cannibals) let him alone and he went out; again 
another said the same, and him they let alone, and he went 
away. Still another repeated the same thing, and he also 
they let alone, and he went out ; all said the same, and went 
out. 

The Chiefs remained alone. Then 'Mlomo'sibucu said, 
" I was made by 'Shalishali of EMbo, he also said, * There 
is a house,'* and lo ! it is the house of wild beasts."t They 
let him alone, and out he went. So also said Shalishali ; 
they refused to let him out ; again he said so, again they 
refused. He took a stone from the fireplace, saying, ^^ I am 
going out now ; " having said this, he threw it outside. The 
stone rolled along, the cannibals chasing it, supposing it was 
he. The stone rolled on. While the cannibals were 
detained by the stone, he got out, and went on, and over- 
took his people. 

He told them how he came to get out. 'Shalishali forgot 
his stick in the house. 'Shalishali took another, and stuck 

* Or, ** Yonder is a house." 

t Or, '* the abode of wild beasts." 
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" knobkerries " and sticks, open the cattle pen or kraal, and 
drive the cattle away from the vicinity of the homestead, 
none of these soUdisant herds returning home, or going near 
a kraal, until sunset, when they bring the cattle back. No 
one of the opposite sex dares go near the girls on this day, or 
speak to them. 

CUSTOMS. 

The Zulus, I believe, never allow hopelessly deformed 
cliildren to live, but, I do not think that they actually kill 
a deformed child, in cold blood. The following incident, 
which came under my own observation, illustrates, probably, 
the usual mode of putting such a child out of the world. 

A young married woman, living on my father's farm, had 
a baby born to her ; but, it was shortly discovered that there 
was something wrong with the little one, and when it was 
about a month old, the mother found that she could not place 
it in a sitting posture on her lap ; — it seemied, indeed, as if it 
had no hip joints, and moreover it never took notice of things 
as other babies do ; nor did it cry after the usual manner of 
babies, only occasionally making a kind of croaking and 
choking noise. The mother was naturally greatly distressed 
about it, but always hoped that it would " grow strong and 
come right." At the end of a year, however, the child had 
grown very little, and was as helpless and deformed as on 
the day of its birth. Meeting the mother about this time, I 
was surprised to observe that she had not the usual little 
helpless bundle tied on her baek ; but, as she appeared more 
depressed and mournful in her manner than ever, I refrained 
from asking her what had become of her baby. Some time 
afterwards, I learned from other natives, that the child was 
no more ; although no one said it was dead; and I found, on 
further inquiry, that the father had, a few weeks before, gone 
away at daybreak one morning, with the baby, and a kid, to 
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mother of Nobatagati ^ at her marriage^ her first child will 
receive that name^ if it be a girl. If a boy, the masculine 
form ^Mtagati would be used. 

There seems to be no special ceremony when the child is 
named ; the father, or grandfather, merely statmg before a 
few people, when the little one is a few weeks old, that it is 
called So-and-so, — giving it a name referring to something 
which may have happened either during the marriage nego- 
tiations of its mother, or at its birth. This is known as its 
'^ great " or true name ; for, it will receive many nicknames, 
or names of butshinga (mischief), before it reaches the sere 
and yellow leaf. This year, for instance, many children will 
receive the name of Cetshwayoy or of some battle field, or 
impi; already I know thre©^ babies who are thriving under 
the respective names of Cetshwayo, Sikuku*, and Ngoba^ 
makosi. 

E. G. CARBUTT. 



Much searching disturbs things that were 

lying still. 

[= Quieta non movereJ] 

A man went out to cut wood, he tried the trees as he 
passed along, but they were all bad; so he climbed up a rock, 
and at last he saw a good tree. So then he took a rock, and 
rolled it down from under the tree ; the rock rolled down, 
and went into a bush, and disturbed a duiker; The duiker 
ran, and got into a bush. A buffalo happened to be lying 
in the bush. The buffalo ran away, (for) it was afraid of 
the duiker. The buffalo met a man who was himting, and 
it killed him. But when people saw the vultures, they ran, 

* This is the Zulu,' and,. I believe, the real name of the Chief whom the 
newspapers call Seeoeoeni, 
B 
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Kiswahili. It strikes me therefore that Kintu would mean 
a representative man or person (a kind of abstract humanity). 
If I am right in my surmise, it seems to me that it would 
have a very striking correspondence to the Unkulimkulu of 
the Zulus. 

" Of course both the Se of Secwana and the Ki of Ki- 
swahili have, as well as the more limited use which I have 
pointed out, also a much wider and general application." 

[The Rev. J. Rath (formerly in Hereroland), who read the 
above remarks, has added to them the following note : ^^ Com- 
pare otyihereroy otyinduJ'^'\ 
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BUSHMAN FOLK-LORE. 

I. 

(Coutributed by a member of the Working Committee of the South 

African Folk-lore Society.) 

The following translations of two short pieces of Bushman 
folk-lore are here given in accordance with a wish to this 
effect which has been expressed from Europe. As no type 
as yet exists in South Africa by which the Bushman Ian 
guage can be suitably represented in print, it is not possible, 
on the present occasion, to give the original texts side by- 
side with the translations. The latter have, however, been 
made with the assistance of the narrator, and adhere 
as closely as practicable to the original ; — the slightly 
varied repetitions which occur in the original text having 
usually been retained, at the risk of wearying the reader, so as 
to conyey a more faithful representation of the style. The 
narrator of the following pieces, a Bushman, named Ihan- 
Tffc kass^Oy from the so-called Bushmanland to the South of the 
Orange River, is the son-in-law of Dr. Bleek's excellent old 
Bushman Teacher, (Ikabboy now dead. 



Thb Son op the Wind. 



(Related by [Jian ^ hass^o.^) 
The wind f was formerly still. And he rolled (a ball) to 

• jhaTk^Jcass'o had the above story from his mother, jxahhi-anj 
daughter of Tsd-tsi and ^i:Jcammi, 

f The narrator explains that the Son of the Wind is here meant. 
d2 
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ttou mayst come into the hut, whilst thou feelest that the* 
wind would blow thee away." 

Therefore, the child went away ; they (the two children) 
went to roll (the ball) there. Therefore, he {Ina-ka-ti) 
again went to his mother, he again went to question hia 
mother, about the other one's name. And his mother ex* 
claimed, ^^ jertitenA kuan-Ihtaniti^'^ \ gauA gaubu-^ti it is. 
He is jirritenA kwanA knan ; he is \ gauA gaubiA^ti^ he is- 
jirritenA knanA kyan.^^ 

Therefore, fna-ka-ti went away. He went to roll (the? 
ball) there, while he did not utter the other one's name^ 
because he felt that his mother was the one who had thu& 
spoken to him. She said, " Thou must not, at first, utter 
comrade's name. Thou must, at first, be silent, even if 
comrade be the one who is uttering thy name. Therefore, 
thou shalt, when thou hast uttered comrade's name, thou 
must run home, whilst thou feelest that the wind would* 
blow thee away." 

Therefore, / na-ka-ti went away. They went to roll (the' 
ball) there, while the other was the one who uttered his- 
(/ fm-katr&)na,me ; while he felt that he {Ina'ka-ti) intended: 
that his father might first finish sheltering the hut, and 
(when) he beheld that his father sat down, then he would,, 
afterwards, utter the other one's name, when he saw that his 
father had finished sheltering the hut. 

Therefore, when he beheld that his father finished sheltering 
the hut, then he exclaimed, " There it goes ! Oh ferrifen- 
!kuan-!kuan\ there it goes! Oh Igau-Ji^aubu-til there it 
goes !' And he scampered away, he ran home ; while the 
other one began to lean over, and the other one fell down. 
He lay kicking (violently) upon the flat ground. Therefoir; 
the people's huts vanished away ; the wind blew away their 
(sheltering) bushes, together with the huts, while the people 
could not see for the dust. Therefore, his (the wind's). 
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mother came ont of the hnt* (ue., of the wind's hnt) ; his 
mother came to raise him np ; his mother^ grasping (.him), 
set him on his feet. And he was unwilling, (and) wanted 
to lie still. His mother, taking hold (of him), set him upright. 
Therefore, the wind became still ; while the wind had, 
at first, while it lay, made the dust rise. Therefore, we 
who are Bushmen, we are wont to say, " The wind seems to 
have lain down, for, it does not gently blow =it blows very 
strongly). For, when it stands (upright), then it is wont to be 
still, if it stands ; for, it seems to have lain down, when it feels 
like this. Its knee is that which makes a noise, if it lies 
down, for, its knee does make a noise. I had wished that it 
might be gently blowing for us, that we might go out ; that 
wc might ascend yonder (hill ), that we might look at yonder 
fdry) river-bed behind (the hill). For, we have driven 
away the springbok from this place. Therefore, the 
springbok have gone to yonder cdry) river bed, behind (the 
hill). For, we have not a little shot springbok here {i.e.^ 
at this place; ; for, we have shot, letting the sun set, at the 
springbok here." 



The Wind. 

(Related by jhan ^fe kass^O.) 

The windf was formerly a person. He became a featheried 
thing^ (i.^., a bird). And he flew, while he no longer walked 

• Her hut had remained standing, while it felt that they themselves 
were the wind. 

f The wind's son is meant here, 

J "The wind was formerly a person ; he became a feathered tiling. 
Therefore, he is tied up in stuff." The word fxh ^^ro translated 
*• stuff," is used by the Bushmen in conversation with Europeans to 
indicate cloth, calico, &c., &c., and the narrator explains that the skin 
of the wind is that which they (here) call /x*. 
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OS formerly ) for, he flew, and he dwelt ^ in the mountain 
(that is, in a mountain hole). Therefore, he flew. He was 
formerly a person. Therefore, he formerly rolled (a ball) ; 
he shot ; while he felt that he was a person. He became a 
feathered thing; and then, he flew, and he inhabited a 
mountain hole. And he was coming out of it, he flew 
about, and he returns home to it. And he comes to sleep 
in it ; and he early awakes (and) goes out of it ; he fliea 
away ; again, he flies away. And he again returns home, 
while he feels that he has sought food. And he eats, about, 
about, about, about, he again returns home.. And he, again, 
comes to sleep in it (that is, in his hole). 
- [That this curious belief («.tf., that the wind now wears 
the form of a bird) was even lately in active existence 
among the Bushitien, the following will suffice to show. 

Ilffoo ka ! kui (i.e., " Smoke's Man," the^only son of Ukabbo^s, 
and brother to the narrator's wife) saw the wind, when a 
child, at mountains at a place called by the Bushmen 
^kodxa^ and by Europeans, " Haarfontein." Believing it 
to be only a certain kind of bird (the Bushman name for 
which is I kuerreA kuerre. he threw a stone at it. And the 
wind burst, blew very hard, and raised the dust, because 
he {WgoO'haA kui) had intended to throw a stone at it. The 
wind had (previously ?) intended to fly away. It went into 
a mountain hole, and burst, blowing very hard. The 
boy, being afraid, and imable to see his master's sheep for 
the dust, went home, and sat under the hut's sheltering 
bushes, wishing that the dust might settle ; and the sheep 
returned by themselves. The narrator (who has himself 
acted as shepherd) adds, that "Africander" sheep will do this^ 
but not the " Va'rland " sheep,^^ which remain where they 
were left.] 
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themselves^ going north and west and souths seeking ; and 
finally going east. ( Hence, it is believed, some pray look- 
ing eastward.) And that is the reason why men have been 
scattered abroad in different lands. And God also spoke, 
saying, " Let not the name RakoHaho fall frdm your lips "* 
(from this, it is said, arose the greeting to strangers, Akory 
hianaoy i.e., " How are you ? "); and the idea is as if to say, 
"Is Rnkoiiaho there?" And dogs were protectors of 
Ravao ; and God spoke yet again, saying, " Let not the 
name Racao fall from your lips." That is the reason of 
dogs always saying V6v6 (barking); and the idea of this also 
is as though one should say, " Is Ra^ao there ? " And the 
cause of the sons of God being lost, was connected with 
the waters. And God spoke thus unto the waters, " Ye 
shall find no rest by day or by night until Rakoriaho and 
Ravao are found.'* And, for this reason, the waters go on 
day and night, still seeking for Rakoriaho and Ratmo, for, 
it is they who are the nurses of the sons (or children) of 
God. 



B.AFOT8IBE AND IkOTOFETSY AND ImAHAKA. 

(Trunslated from the Rev. L. Dahle's Specimens of Malagasy Folh-lore^ 

by Miss Cameron. f) 

There was an old woman (Rajotsibe)^ who tended sheep 

^[This, from the context, would appear to mean, " Let not the name 
JRakoriaho be disused among you." Although the translator has not 
herself met with a native bearing the name Rakoriaho^ the name of the 
other nurse, EavaOj is, this lady informs us, as common among the 
Malagasy, as " Mary " among the English.] 

f The Malagasy original of the above-given translation occurs on 
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The Manner in which Ikotofetsy and Imahaka 

CAME BY THEIR DeATH. 

(Translated from the Rev. L. Uahle's Specimens of Malagasy Folk-lore, 

by Miss Cameron.)* 

It happened on a certain day that Ihniofetsy and Imahaka 
were- returning from a journey, and as they passed by a 
valley they saw an old woman {Rafotsibe) plucking out the 
young rice-plants (^for transplanting) ; it is said that they 
approached her craftily, a ad began to impose upon her ; 
and thus they spoke, saying, " See here, O Grandmother ! Is 
it because you are childless that you are plucking out the 
rice-plants in this great heat ? " And Rajotsibe answered 
and said, *'I am not childless. Sons, but my daughter is 
dead; my son is living." Then Ikotofetsy and Imahaka 
spoke again, saying, " Where is he now ? " And Rafotsibe 
said, " He is gone trading ; and when one month is past he 
will be here.'' And when the two mea heard that, they 
were pleased, and said to Rafotsibe^ " Go home, then, Grand- 
mother, and let us pluck out your rice-plants; you are 
weary, and we have relations old as you are, and we like 
not to see you at work." Then Rajotsibe replied, *^ I thank 
you. Children ; may you be blessed of the ancestors and of 
God ; and may you reach unto old age Hke mine." So 
Rafotsibe went home, and cooked food for the two men ; but 
after she had been gone a little while, the two men cut the 
young rice-plants with knives, instead of plucking them up 
by hand. And when it was time for the labourers in the 
rice-ground to go home, these two men went up and came to 
Rafotsibe. Then she served the rice and the fowl (for, she 

* The Malagasy original of the above translation forms No. 23. of 
the Angano na Ariray and will be found on pp. 244-^246 of Mr. Dahle's 
Specimens. . In the version communicated to Dr. Bleek by the late 
Mr. James Cameron, Ikotofetsy and Mahaka have a different end. 
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t)ld woman said to them, " I have prepared only a httle rice 
and a small fowl for this meal, but, for to-night, I will kill 
yon fat-tailed sheep, that you may have something to carry 
home to your wives and children and servants." And 
when the two men heard that, they were very glad. They 
cut up and divided the mutton, and When they had eaten 
abundantly, they lay down to sleep. And, when their 
slumber was deep, Rafotsibe crept away, and went out at 
the hole ; she set fire to the house, and the two men perished 
there. 



EEN WAARACHTIG VERHAAL. 

(Contributed by the Rev. William Murray, of Ugie, St. John's 

Territory.)* 

^* Neen Mijnheer — ,maar zeg wat je wil daar tegen, ik 
geloof in spoken want ik heb een met mijne eigene oogen 
gezien. En te zien is te gelooven, niet waar ? 

" Een nacht was ik in de transport pad, van Cradoqk af 
naar de Baai toe. Daar was een heele partij wagenen, en 
mijn was de voorste. 

"Wei, de pad was zoo mooi, en de nacht was niet donker, 
en zoo was al de andere kerels op de wagens met de voor* 
loopers zaam, en de laatste een in slaap, Net ik alleen 
wakker, want mijn wagen was de voorste. 

"Wei, juist te middernacht toen wij bij een bosch 
kwamen, heb ik iets wit voor mij in de pad gezien. Het 
heeft opgekome langs de zijd van de pad. Het was een 
groot bont os 5 en als hij heeft de ossen bij gekomen, hebben 

♦ [In a letter, dated l^th July^ 1879, the Kev. Mr. Muiray informs 
us that the above story was related to him by a Dutch farmer in his 
district.] 
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South African Art. 

(An extract from a letter written by Mr. C. S. Orpen.) 

In a letter dated Smithfield (O. F. S.), 13 February^ 
1880, the above-named gentleman writes as follows : 

" I was lately in Elands berg, over Caledon, looking for some caves, 
and a Boer lady, at whose house I was, opened a door of an inner 
room and shewed me her wall adorned by several hundred paintings, 
by a Mosuto who had been brought up with Bushmen in the Maluti. 
They wer^ very well done. All sorts of game, boers on horseback, 
Natives in costume and with arms, a hotel and stable with horse being- 
led in. I am trying to find the Mosuto who is named * Ratel.' * Patel ' 
drew twelve per diem, and considered that a day's work." 

[If only this Mosuto could be found, something might 
probably be ascertained from him regarding the method of 
painting pursued by Bushman artists, at all events by those 
of more recent times.] 
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(2.) Gantshilili ! a barbarian ; one speaking an unintelligitJle 
language, requiring an interpreter. Ukuganfshiliza to talk ad a barbarian. 

(3.) Without our seeing him; i,e,, he bein*^ enclosed in a ship by 
which he came to our shore. 

(4.) Branch of a tree^ poetical for a plank. 

(5.) Yellow'U)ood Tree; the tree which is most known amongst 
them as a source of plank. 

(6.) OohoMi, in the Kafir, Ugokqozi ; but as the first vowel of Kafir 
Proper Names is always CT, in taking them over into English, the V 
may as well be dropped : and as the clicks are not easily pronounced 
by the generality of Europeans, it appears best to drop the click, and 
write in English the consonant with which the click sound is associated 
in the Kafir word. 

(7.) Kafir, Unokqikqa. 

(8.) ^^ Up on highf*' enyangweni ; the Inyango is a miniature hut 
raised on poles for stowing away maize, &c., and so any high place ; 
and heaven. 

(9.) T?ie one-hearted man, that is, the sincere man, who is reliable 
because of his truth. 

(10.) Lit. By giving gifts and by witchcraft. 

(11.) Lit. We had Ukqamata and we had Utikxo. 

(12.) We had righteousnesSfdsc^y that is, we used the words, arid there- 
fore there was that amongst us which the words meant. 

(13.) Men-destroyers, Amagcmhha, which are the same as Abatakati, 
—Thugs, or men who are supposed to have a vicious pleasure in secret 
kilUng and evildoing. ^ 

ri4.) There is no God who has just come to us, viz.. That God of ^ 
V . ..1 the missionaries speak is not a new God, but the Same (Jod of 
whom we s]V)kn by the terms Ukqamata and Utikxo. 

(I64) Kosoc, ii'w. Kxosa. 



SIX ZULU lilDDIiES. 

(Contnbuted by Mrs. Hugh Lancaster Carbutt.) 

(1.) Ngi tshete ibizo le ^nyoka ende e dhlula izinyoha 
ezinye ? — Indhlela. 
Tell me the name of the Idf^g^st snake ? — A road. 
(2.) NffU bani otna njalo angfif a Mala pansi?'^IsiHahIa. 
Who is it that stands al#a>fe'afta*nevi]e'sit4?—l' tifee* 
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THE FLEEING GIRLS AND THE EOCK.^ 

There is a tale [whicli runs thus Q)'] : Girls were build* 
irig houses in the river (2). And when they had built the 
houses, the werfts removed to new pastures. And v> hen they 
were on the way marching (s), the children spoke^ they 
said: "He who has a buiden [let him] give [it] to his 
mother ! He who has a burden [let him] give [it] to his 
mother I" And they spoke to their mothers: "Take the 
burdens, the houses cause us pain [/.e., our heart is 
attached to them]/' 

And when they had returned to the forsaken werft, \ 
they assembled in a house in the river. Bergdamaras 
when they went in the night * * * fell upon the door of the 
house, they entersd. 

The "favorite one," the "big" girl, {*) was hidden 
away by the other children. Her name [was] Onihova, 
Now the Bejgdainaras wanted to have all the children for 
wives, saying, " This one i6 mine I This one is mine ! '* 
When they had finished, there remained [still] a very old 
Bergdamara ; it so happened that he saw this chi!d, who - 
was hidden away, the " favorite one." So he said : " Mine 
this one is ! " Then said the Bergdamara, the Chief: 
" Mine ! I who am Chief, the owner of the way. (^) How 
then could she marry thee, thou who art old ? " Thereupon 
they slept. 

On the following day, they went hunting. That old 
Bergdamara was left behind^ He said : ^^ I lay myself cross- 
wise before the door, I take care of you.*' Thereupon he 

^ [Rendered into English from the Eev. H. Beiderbecke's German 
translation by Miss L. S?chunke.] 
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me tya: Graa! Graa! lua rara. Ndina tyi mba mra, 
orondu tyi mba tya : Fuu ! Fuu ! mba rara." Ovanatye va 
puratena kutya ua rara tyiri. Ndino eye ua tyere : " Graa ! 
Graa I" ouo ka va pitire. Indino eye tya tyere: ''Fuu! 
Fuu !" ovanatye avehe, ngu novitenda a kutu, ngu novitenda 
a kutu. Ndino a rire tyi va katuka kombanda yotyikuyurume 
okupita. Ae tyi va katoora omutue nave huasojia povipojra 
viao. Ndino a rire tyi va katoora eoe enene orondongero, a 
rire tyi va emene potyiuru tyomutua otyikururume, ouruvi ua 
pitire. 



A rire tyi .va kaenda, ave teza otutyindo tuao. A rire tyi 
ve keya moruua orunene, ndua hapa oty'ondyuo onene. A 
rire tya kurama omukazona, ingui omuingona, a ma tya : 
" Mbemburukire yena urumbu ! Mbemburukire yena urumbu !" 
Oruua aru pamburuka. Omuatye ingui omukazona omu- 
ingona a rire tya tenge x)kubita nomuangu ue. A rire tyi va 
biti avehe. 



Pe na omukazona umue okasiona ; ena re : Okahavandye. 
Navehe tyi va hitire, oruua kombunda yauo aru pata. Ndino 
moukoto uoruua Onihova ua raere kovakuao, kutya: "Oruua 
tyi maru ningota, o tukana !" Ouo va tya : " li ! " Nu indino 
Kabavandye ua tyere kovakuao : " Oruvi, oruvivivi tyi moru 
ningota ovandu, nakuzu aru tukanua, rua tyiti vi?" Opuo, 
tyi va muina. 

Ovatua tyi va kara mokuti, tyi va kaevere, va zepere 
ovipuka. Ndino omutua omuhona ua hindire ouyama 
koyanatye, kutya mav^ tu ondyara. Ndino omutua, iigua 
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said to tlie children : ^^ When I do not yet sleep, 1 teay 
Graa ! Graa ! (^) [then] sleep I not yet. After that 
when I sleep, T say : Fuu ! Fuu ! (J) [then] I sleep.* 
The children listened [to hearl if he really slept. Then he 
said : *^ Oraa ! Graa ! " [Then] they did not go out (of 
the house). Thereupon, when he said : " Fuu ! FuH ! '* all 
the children, those [among them] who were wearing iron 
[ornaments] fastened [them], those who were wearing 
iron [ornaments] fastened them. (^) Then they stepped 
over the old man, in order to get outside. Thereujk)ii, they 
went to take ashes, and painted one another upon their fore- 
heads. (9) Then they went, lifted up a large stone^ the 
seat of the Chief, {^^) and threw [it] on the head of the old 
Bergdamara. The brain came out. (n) 

Thereupon, they arose and went. They followed the 
track of their trekking parties [i,e.y of those who mere 
marching]. As they were going along, they came to a 
large flat rock [called " Platklip "], which was like a large 
house. There the girl, the favorite, stood still, while she 
said : ^^ Mhemhurukire yena urumbu ! Mbemburuhire yena 
urumhu ! " (^^) The rock opened itself. Then the child, 
the favorite girl, entered first with her younger sister. 
Then all entered. 

There is a little, poor girl, her name is Okahavandye. 
And when all were inside, the rock closed [itself] upon 
them. Thereupon, in the interior of the rock, Onihova spoke 
to the others thus : " When the rock pinches, do not call 
names ! " They said [consenting] : ^^ Yes." But Ka- 
havandye said to the others : *^ He is bad, . yes bad ! bad I 
bad ! if he pinches people ; and why is it now said, one must 
not call him names ?" [Then it was] enough ; they were silent. 

When the Bergdamaras were in the field, when they 
were hunting, they killed game. Then the Bergdamara Chief 
sent meat to the children ; because they are hungry [he 
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thought]. Then the Bergdamara, who had brought the 
meat for the childi-en, found that the cliildren had run away, 
and that they had killed the old man ; and he went back 
in order to tell [it] to his master. 7 hen the Bergdamaras 
left the meat. They stood up, and went to follow the track 
of the children. And they followed the children imtil 
they reached the rock. At the rock, however, the track 
was lost, and so they remained standing, asking themselves : 
"Whither has the track gone ?" 

It then happened that the bell of the child [the " favorite 
one ''] gave a sound in the interior of the rock, (i^) Then 
said the Bergdamaras : " Ish ! [What was that ?\ A little 
bird? An iron wire?" While they were [thus] asking 
themselves [every one in his own heart] some said : "[It was] 
a little bird ! '' others said : " [It was] an iron we." 
Thereupon they put together their assegais, bows, and 
quivers, and laid [these] on the top of the rock ; and they 
[who asserted that it was the sound of iron] said: " You say 
[* These are] lies,' " Well then, let us go back, let us leave 
our things here, that [we may see whether] we find them when 
^ we return, or [whether] the children will have taken them 
with them." Then they went back, the Bergdamaras. 
Then the favorite girl, Nihova, arose, she said : " Mbe^ 
mhnrukire yena urumhu ! " Thereupon he, the rock, opened 
himself. Now she went out with her younger sister. 
Thereupon all went out ; Kahavandye was on the point of 
going out among them all, when the rock closed. The 
others said : " Kahavandye, wait, that we may first go out, 
and thou goest out after us." (i*) Now the others went out. 
Thereupon the rock closed [itself j, and Kahavandye y^b.^ left 
in the rock. And the other Liiildren picked up the assegais, 
bows, and quivers of the Bergdamaras, and proceeded on 
their way ; they tried [indeed] to implore the rock : ^'Mbc" 
mburukire ena urumhu I Have mercy ! The child has 
spoken in her folly." ('^) [But] the rock did not open itself* 
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Now the children went to follow the track of theii- trek- 
king parties, until they reached their werfts. Then all 
the people cried over the favorite child, Nihova, who had 
so nearly perished. Thereupon her father arranged a large 
festivity for her sake. — Henceforth the children remained 
in their werfts. 

During this, Kahavandye had remained behind in the rock, 
imploring the rock: ^^ Mbemburukire yena urumhul I 
have spoken in my folly." The rock [however] did not 
listen to that. Then it happened that a lion went [along] until 
he reached the rock. The lion then said to the rock : 
" Mbemburukire yena urumbu /'' Thereiq)on the rock 
opened itself. Now, when Kahavandye desired logo out, 
the lion hunted after the child, who was following the track 
of the others. And on the way, while it was being pursued 
by the lion, the child said : ^^ I go to die at the side of my 
mother's house I " Now the lion, when the child was on 
the point of entering it^ mother's house, took hold [and killed 
it]. Now the Bergdamaras had come bacji to the rock. 
When they saw that the children had taken their things 
with them, they began to follow the track for a little distance, 
and [then] returned to the rock. It happened that they 
fought, striking one another, {}^) and then they went home. 

This is enough, the tale is finished. 



one place, the water and grass for the cattle fail, they remove to another. 
Hence they have only temporary dwelling-places, ozonganda (werfts 
or kraals). 

(4.) The eldest unmarried daughter of a Chief is called "The big girl," 
and "Favorite," occupying also a "privileged" position. She is the 
guardian and carrier of the sacred fire. 

(5.) i.e., the undertaker of the hunting expedition, to whom hiff fol- 
lowers have to deliver all the proceeds of the hunt. 

(6.) The guttural snoring sound called in Gennan " Der Sager." 
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(7.) The snoring sound called in German " Der Puster." 

(8.) That they could not make a noise. 

(9.) When the Hereros set out on dangerous expeditions, they are 
first painted on the forehead, with the ashes of the sacred fire, by the 
" big woman," or by the " big girl." 

(10.) This stone lies near the sacred fire, the place of sacrifice. Only 
the chief or priest sits down upon it. 

(11.) Here it must be remarked, "that the Ovuherero and Bergdamaras 
are born enemies to each other, and that the Omuherer6 considers the 
Bergdamaras as not better than the baboons. Before the Ovaherer6 had 
firearms, the Bergdamaras may have often avenged themselves on their 
oppressors. At present, horrible bloodshed is being comn^itfed by the 
Ovahererd (Damaras) among the Bergdamaras and the Bushmen ; 
besides making slaves of children and adults. Unfortunately the Berg- 
damaras (themselves) sometimes sell some of their own people to the 
Ovaherero. 



OMUNO VI OVAHEREEO. 

(Contributed by tlie Rev. H. Beiderbecke,*) 

1. Tyi ri meyo tya kend' eraka. 

2. Tya rondo ojnbaze maatyi rondo omupindi. 

3. Ongue i tenisa eoe. 

4. Ngue ku tarere kongotue, mu* tarera kongotuc iiguc 
ku tarere kekoro, mu tarera kekoro. 

5. Otyingundi tyi enda ku matyi orcma. 
G. Tyipo ! Undya okukura. 

7. Tyikutu ! Koata ozondendu ze yandyunuke. 



^ The omiano or proverbs and adages of the Ovaherero are stereotype, 
but intentionally obscure sayings ; and they are, on this account, often 
difficult to translate. I give the following twelve as a specimen, just 
as they have been written down by Cornelius Zeraua, ;. the native 
p at Otyimbingue. I also give a few explanations, together 



t^ 
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(12.) This magic sentence cannot be translated. Perhaps it is 
very old Otyiherer6. The people themselves at least say so. Only 
the word 2/e»a (or emC) is still clear, and means: Name. The wor|i^ 
rribemburuhire is not now met with in Otyiherero, but it may 
possibly be a contraction of Ndyi (mhi) zemburukiraj which means 
Remember me [who I am] ! or of Ndyi (mbi) pamburuhira^ which 
means : Open to me ! With respect to the third word in the sentencii^ * 
which is also not met with in Otyiherero, I will only say that Ourumbti 
means drought, famine. The root of this word means something yellow. 

(13.) The Ovaherero girls have sometimes a small iron bell fastened 
to their clothes. 

(14.) It is the custom of the Ovaherero, when walking in a IJne, to 
keep the order of their respective ages and rank. 

(15.) Literally : " She has spoken the language of the youngest," 
which has no weight. 

(16.) Being without their arms. 



PROVERBS OF THE OVAHERERO. 

1. It is in the tooth, it troubles the tongue (^). 

2. It climbed up the foot, it will climb up the shin- 

bone (2). 

3. The panther causes the stone to threaten ('). 

4. He who looked at you from behind, look at him 

from behind ; he who looked at you in front, look 

at him in front (*). 
0, A weak person goes where he is smiled at (^), 
6* Misfortune ! Wait for growing older (^). 
7. Family I Give birth to females (that) they multiply 

themselves {^)* 

with the translation. 

[In the Manuscript original, sent down by the Rev. H. Beiderbeckcj 
the Otyiherero text was accompanied by a German translation only* 
For an English translation of the latter, we are indebted to the kind 
assistance oi the Bevsi J* Bath and F* Kolbe<] 
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8. Ngondi ! Peua u huhoiie. 

9. Otyitona tyaa noratn. 

10. Tyi ua rire ouyenda a rire tyi ua tyindire. 

11. Ouye otyirunduruka onya yohorongo. 

12. Otyikondambunda tyi nehaamo nombaze i n^putoko. 



.1. Said to one who has met with some misfortune of other, and who 
gives himself the appearance that he does not care about it. 

2. The meaning is, for instance : A little War on the borders may 
spread over the whole country. 

3. Mountainous and rocky parts of the country are in disrepute on 
account of the beasts of prey housing there ; hence people fear the 
rocks, but they ought rather to fear and blame the animals. — Parents, 
or elder brothers and sisters (the stone or rocks of the proverb), arc 
held rejiponsible for the faults and misdeeds of the younger members 
of the family, and should they complain of it as being unfair, this 
proverb is given them as an answer. 

4. Meaning : Measure for measure ; Tit for tat. 

5. Where a poor person has met with kindness, there he likes to go 
again. 

6. Misfortune waits for. the becoming older. Children are happy, 
because they know nothing of the troubles and misery of life. 

7. The meaning is : Through the females, the family or tribe will 
increase. 

8. "When a bargain is offered to a poor man, he becomes frightened 
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8, Poor One I Be given (or receive an offer), that you 

may be frightened {ox shrink back) (s), 

9. (Literally intranslatable). See the Explanations (^). 

10. Because thou hast eaten, when thou wert travelling, 

therefore thou dost want to go again (^^), 

11. The world is something turning (or changeable), like 

the horn of the koodoo (^^). 

12. The hinder part wishes to sit down, but the foot will 

run or wander about. ( Difficult to translate lit- 
erally) (i«). 



and shrinks back. This proverb -is chiefly used when a wife is offered 
to some one, and he shrinks at the thought of the expenses and duties 
connected therewith. 

9. In common Otyiherer6 it would perhaps be : Otyitonmo tya 
kaondya (tye rizengisa) m^oruiu ^^ The stroke is hidden in the body to 
appear again later. The natives are much inclined to ascribe illness 
and pain to blows and knocks, formerly received, or to a fall wliich 
may have occurred years previously. 

10. Some one pays a visit, he is kindly received and Well treated. 
Coming home to his daily toil, he longs to be abroad again ; where, 
however, he has seen people only in their Sunday dress, as he is 
reminded in this proverb by way of warning. 

11. This is firstly smooth and straight, but, further on, twisted and 
bent backwards. 

12. Difficult to translate literally. A traveller comes to a werft, and 
begs for something. The owner of the werft refuses ; and the traveller 
says to him by means of this proverb ^ Just at this moment perhaps 
thou thinkest that thou dost not need to go round begging ; but erne 
day thou also mayst be in my position. 
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believe in Karunga. Look at our oxen and sheep ; is 
it not Karunga who made us so rich ? 

A standing form of speech for an Omuherero, whenhe has 
been preserved from danger (for instance from a snake in 
the path) is : "He tu, mha Aamburua, mba takamisiua i 
Musis i na Karunga " (I do not die, 1 am taken care of and 
held by Musisiand Karunga). On being asked : Who is 
Musisi? who is Karunga 9 they answer: Ndgamhi\ and 
upon being further asked : But who is then Ndyambi 9 
they say : The same that you call Mukuru,'* we Ovaherero 
call Karungoy who has also the names Musisi diJidi Ndyambi,'\ 
Upon inquiry : Where does Karunga live ? they have no 
answer, at least not the common people. 

The etymology, if applicable at all to these proper names, 
suggests but little. There can be no relation between the 
words Knrunga God and Erunga thief, as the former is con- 
sidered a good being ; we therefore rather look to the wcrd 
Omurunga^ the fanpalm-tree, which is considered a holy 
(sacred) tree amongst the Ovambo, from this pa^m-tree the 

** [There can be no doubt that Mukuru is in Otyiherero the name 
for God. When the Herero nation immigrated, about a hundred and 
fifty years ago, from the North, it had had for a long time intercourse 
with the Western nations who call God by the name Karunga, Such 
tribes of the Herero nation, who remained in the neighbourhood of tho 
Ovambo, adopted, with many other Ovambo words, also that of Kaimnga, 
To these tribes that of Kamureti and the Ozonguatyindu (Kambazembi's) 
belong. The Ovambanderu and other Herero tribes strongly ol 
the name Karunga being applied to God instead of Mukui^j ai) 
tain that the latter is the true Herero name. Quite analogoi 
case with the Kafirs, who lived in proximity to the Hottent< 
from whom they took the name Tixo, for God, and droTDped the 
appellation Uhhulunhulu ; which, however, other 
distant from the Hottentots, retained.] 

f Therefore we often also say : Mha hujpa RH 
" I am saved (because) Ndyambi and Karunga ( 
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reverently, holding in the hand a bunch of green twigs or 
grass, which they stick into it, or otherwise throw down at 
its foot. They also enter into a conversation with the tree, 
giving the answers themselves in a somewhat altered voice.* 
The Ovambo too are said to throw grass and twigs on it, 
but only because they believe that a great woman is buried 
there, which reminds one of the Nama legend of Heitsi Eihip. 

Now, out of this Omumborombonga'y — so the Ovaherero 
relate, — came forth in the beginning, a man and a woman. 
The latter was called Kamangundu. From this Kamangundu 
sprung the Ovaherero, the Ovambo, the Ovatyaona 
(= Betshudna and kindred tribes), and the Nama, 1 may 
just mention here, in passing, that one of the clanships 
(eanda) among the Ovaherero ascribes its origin to her, 
calling her the omukuru (ancestress) of their eanda. The 
Bergdamaras and the baboons [are said to have] originated 
in the following manner, A discontented Herero girl ran 
away into the field, and there fell on a flat rock, upon which 
the Bergdamaras and the baboons who live in the mountains 
on ozoseu (edible bulbs) were born. The oxen also came 
out of the Omumborombonga ; whereas the sheep and goats 
sprung from the flat rock in the Kaoko (a northern district 
in Hereroland). 

The different colours of men (restricted of course to the 
neighbouring tribes), and their dispersion . have the following 
causes. 

^ [The Ovaherer6 generally have this form of salutation when they 
come in sight of the identical Omumhoromhonga or other sacred trees 
of the same species : " Tate Muhuru or Mukururume ; u ze/ra! " which 
means : Father or Grandfather Muhuru, thou art holy I {Zera means to 
be forbidden, similar to the tahu of the South Seas.) Formerly, 
the Ovaherer6 had such a reverence for the tree that they even would 
not sit down in its shade ; in fact every Omumhoromhonga tree was 
" tabooed" to them.] 
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they capae into contact with the yellow (i. 6., white) people,* 
whose servants they became. From the white people they 
received firearms with which they robbed the Ovaherero of 
their oxen. In this way the Namas have again come iuto 
possession of oxen and cows. 

Also about the flood, there are allusions in their tales to 
a time when the heavens fell upon the earlJi ; and to. this 
day, the expression "the heavens fall down" means with 
the Ovaherero an unusually heavy rain.f 

I shall now mention something which was related to me 
by an Omuambo who was at Otyozondyupa. According 
to him, Karunga^ Musisi, and Ndyamhi is not with the 
Ovambo one and the same, but Kalunga has a wife who is 
QdM^di Musisi, They have two children, a girl, Tyinondyambi 
{Shinondyambi), and a boy, Tyarura {Shalula), The plural 
of omusisi: aasisi, also means, in general, " Spirits of the 
departed," 

With the Ovambo too, Kalunga is a good being, and they 
say, like the Ovaherer6, We are kept by Kalunga and 

* [The Ovaherer6 call " white maD," " yello^ man," Ovirumbu, The 
root of this word is iumba^ which means : to be indistinct or unde- 
finable. The color of white men being neither black (astheOvaherer6 
or their kindred are ), nor brown or red (as that of the Hottentots and 
Bushmen is), nor white, they call us white people " people of an 
undefinable color."] 

f [Their story inns thus : For ages past there came such 
an immense rain, (tlie heavens fell down) that nearly all the people were 
killed. The few remaining, sacrificed upon that a black sheep, upon 
which the Ovahuru meyuru '* Old ones in heaven " drew the heaven back 
and placed it in its former position. But, round about, there, where 
heaven and earth meet, Ihpy placed peculiar beings as guards, to pre- 
vent people from climbing into the heavens. These guards the Hereros 
describe as having each but one eye, one ear, one leg, one arm, and no 
joints either in leg or arm, for which reason they also must feed each 
other.] 
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instituted a kind of race, the prizes oflfered being an etemo 
(Ovambo field-pickaxe), an epingo (pointed stick for digging 
up the products of the earth), and an onyombe (bullock). 
The Ovambo seized the etemo, the Bushmen the epingo, and 
the Ovaherero the bullock. 

As the Ovaherero, if they want to kill a ghost, kill a black 
sheep at the place where the ghost appeared, in order that 
they may not be bewitched and killed, I asked my Omuambo 
informant whether Kalunga was not perhaps a ghost, to 
which he answered in the negative. They also had ghosts, 
he said, but Kalunga was quite i distinct and unique being 



Part I L'^' Sacrifices i to follow. 
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IZINDABA ZA MAHLOZL 

(Contributed by Mr. W. R. Gordon.)* 

Tina abantu abamyama ba gwa Zulu sina maldozi a 

wona asi pete, esi hamba gawo. Ihlozi letu, Inuunba emyama 
(isituta sagiti). Mina ngo ba ngi umuntu omkulu, ginomuzi, 
ginga guquka Imainha, Umfazi, noma indoda, ba guquka 
Umhlwazi ompofu ; nomtwana f uti. Isalugazi esidola 
siguquka UniahibinL Umfazi, umbelwa ngapandhle go muzi ; 
Umnigozi muzi umbelwa ebusweni kwendhlu yan ga sendhla, 
eqaleni gwesibaya samatole. 



Umfazi ongazele aka nalo ihlozi elenza umkuba ekaya— 
noma li gena ekaya, linga hamba ne zinyokaua ezi hamba 
nga pansi, — ezi Wonipa Ihlozi ekulu la se kaya (la sendhlu 
nkulu), li ga ise. 

*Tlio uccompcinying ideas, as representing the b . lief of the Zu'u 
population about the spiritual world, are, it appears to me, valuable as 
emanating fi-om the natui-al uninfluenced reflections of one of them- 
selves, furnished also by an undeniably competent authority. 

The strained attempt of many whose wish is probably father to the 

thought to make the native superstitions coincide with the Christian 

ideas of an omnipotent creator is, I believe, more misleading than 

useful. 

A. S. WINDHAM. 
Pietemmritzhurg^ Natal, 



* The accompanying dissertation on spirits was related to me by an 
intelligent Native of Zulu origin, now resident in the Colony of Natal, 
The narrator is an influential maUi with a large kraal ; holding the 
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^OKDS ABOUT SPIRITS.* 



We black people of the Zulu Country have Amahlozi which. 
guide us and enable us to exist. Our Hlozi (i.e., Spirit) is 
the black Mamba (seipent). Myself being a person of 
good birth, with a kraal, I should turn into an Imamba. A 
woman, or an ordinary man turns into an Um}ilwasi{\\\.2X is 
a thin brown Avhip snake) ; a child would do the same,, 
A very old woman turns into Mabibini (a little black 
snake of no importance). A woman is always buried at some 
distance from Uie kraal; the owner (he must be a man) 
is buried in front of his chief hut, close to the s'de of the 
calves' kraal. 

A woman that has had no children, has not a Hlozi 
which can do any harm in the kraal. If it did enter the 
kraal, it would associate with the little spirits (snakes) of 
the minor people of the kraal who had died, which 
are supposed to be always near the place ; all being afraid or 
bashful of the big Hlozi ef the chief hut, that is, the spirit 
of the late deceased owner of the kradl, cr father of the 
present .owner (who is supposed to breathe and exist 
by the spirit of his late father, who has turned into a spirit 
in the shape of a snake). 

position of Umnumuzana (Headman) in his own tribe, in the Tugela 
Division, under the Chief "Makedama." 

The account was noted . verbatim in the Zulu language, 
and subsequently translated by me into English. I do not 
think it advisable to offer any comment on these peculiar 
superstitions, but present them to those who feel interested in 
the welfare of these people. I may say, in conclusion that, out of a 
population of nearly 400,000 natives, more than two tliirds belif 
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Ma ihlozi li bonwa nga p(igati komuzi, li ya dhluhlwa n'e. 
Noko uli gema kenduku, ga li tuki. Abcuitu bati kugene 
uise ; isitunzi esi uye, besekuhlatshwa inkomo. Abongwe 
nge zi bongo zake, gumenyezwe, gutiwe 

" Hlana baba emuzini wako wena wa se Matenjini, ubize 
onke amahlozi amoccuie agiti ubape ugudhla,' abe se sinda 
mnuntu ogulayo. 



Ga tywa Umahibini ; isalugazi leso ; noko ulele onga 
hamba' e n'ga pezulu kwako angaze enza luluto, noko \fe toka 
wena. Siti tina gasimazi Utixo otshiwa a be lungu.^ Sazi 
Ihlozi isi tunzi so muntu esi penduka inyoka abati ihlozi. 
Makubulawa ihlozi bengazi abantu uguti ilona, gu hlatshwa 
izinkomo, gutetwe, uguba ungaji umuzi — gutiwe Xepeponi 
Makosi, gasenzile nga mabomu. ^Gezinye izikatd amahlozi 
atuma « Isiqatshagazana " intwana efona nesibcmkwa. 
Makujike sona ku vela mnkuba omubi ekaya abati umMola, 
[enga ma kukwela inkonyana nga pezulu kwendhlu, noma 
ku kwela in* a kutiwe be ku fike Isiqatshagazana be se 
kuhlatshwa imbuzi — bcseku bongwa Ihlozi elikulu — ubusuza 
pela lowo umkuba obuzabulala abantu. 
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If a Illozi is seen inside the kraal, it is merely 
passed. Even if you brandish a stick at it, it ia not 
frightened. The people (xclaimj " His father has 
entered I his real shadow I " and then a beast is slaughtered. 
• He is praised with praises, with the following exclama- 
tion, "Eat, father, in your own kraal ; you of the family 
oi Amatenjini; anil call all the small spirits oi our family to 
partake of the iood " (figuratively meaning meat in this in- 
stance) J and then the sick person will recover. 

Mabibini (a snake or spirit) must not be struck ; il is an old 
woman ; if you were asleep, it would merely walk over you, 
and do you no harm, even il'you were alaimed. We say that 
we know nothing of Utixo or t/nt/rtni.!o(God)Bpokeuofhy the 
white people. We know the Hlozi, the shadow of the person 
which turns into a snake called a Hlozi. If an ihlozih killed 
unintentionally, the people not knowing that it was one, 
oattle are slaughtered, and the meat is offered as an immo- 
lation to the great spirit, in order that the kraal may Be 
saved from destruction, by saying. We are sorry. Great 
One ;_it was not killed purposely. Sometimes the amahhxi 
(spirits) send the "iiiyaij/io^iazflna" (species of lizard), a 
little thing like a lizard. If itan-ivea in the kraa', something 
very serious befalls the inmates, and it is considered an ill 
omen, such as a calf climbing on the top of a hut, or even 
a dog; it is said that an "Isigatshagnzana" has arrived 
and then a goat is killed, and praises are offered to the great 
Hlozi (great spirit), and then the evil spirit goes away, 
which would have killed people. 
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LqKL gwaja ^ Utyoka '' inkosi ya kwa Zulo — ^Kwadagnza, 
abanta abomyomia ba bengavL ba be saba Ihlozi lake, nomiir- 
bedhlala babe 'zwa abanm sengad ba kuloma elibeni lake, izi 
tuta zake. — Xa be langa aba qola ngwaka kona be snka be 
saba uba ningi be zituta zake. izinyoka ezazilapo. Umlilo abu- 
ngajiki elibeni lake — nbuzicitshela nje. ngobe atshani be bu- 
ngomi lapo gwenziwa isitnnzi sake isikulu sobnkosi, ngobe 
wa hlala onke amakosi amyama, wa weqa. Ihlozi lake 
lidhlula amahlozi onke asemhlafxitini aliamba 'ngezisa ngobe 
kawako ezolwini. 



THE CUSTOMS AND CEREMONIES OP THE 
OVAHERERO AT THE BIRTH OF TWINS. 

(CoDtribiilC'l 1»y the Rev. E. Dannen*). 

In connection with the foregoing [i.e., a paper concerning 
the '' Customs of the Ovaherero at the Birth of a Child" 
published in Vol. II.— Part IV. of this Journal, pp* 61— 68], 
a description of the customs of the Ovahrrero at the birth 
of twins may here follow ; since these are, as has already 
been observed, entirely different from those ceremonies 
observed at the birth of a single child. 

The birth of twins is the greatest and most fortunate 
event which can happen to a mortal Onuihcrero. It invests 
him with privileges which are, on the o.-e hand, altogether 
unattainable to any other child of earth, and, on the other, 

• [In the tranBlation of tbis paper, the original of which is in the 
Gorman language, the kind assistance of the Rev. J. Rath and Miss L. 
Hclmnkc is gratefully acknowledged.] 
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When " Uiyaka** died, the King of the Zulus, at Duguza* 
black people did not go there, they were afraid of his 
spirit. Even when passing, they fancied they heard 
people talking at his grave, his spirits ; and the white people 
who firit lived there left, through the nu nber of his spirits, 
the snakes that were there. The fire never reached hia 
grave ; it went out of its own accord, because the grass 
never got dry there on account of his shadow, the big 
shadow of Royalty ; becaus? he was greater than all the 
other black Kings ; he jumped over them. His spirit is 
above all the other spirits on earth which crawl on their 
stomachs ; for, there are none in the air above. 



only to be acquired by the prerogatives of primogeniture* 
And not only the father, but also the child, in so far as it is 
a boy and born a twin, receives, by means of its birth, 
advantages which could in no other way fall to its lot. 
Prom the moment of the birth, the parents are sacredf (ye 
zero), that is,iiiey may not, up to a certain period, address 
any one, nor may they be addressed by any one ; they may 
not come into contact with any one, without conjuring up 
a misfortune. (For exceptions to this rule, see below.) 
Likewise, no one may venture to elude any one rule, or 
to neglect any duty with regard to the parents of the 
twins, if his life is dear to him. Every one who trespasses 

a 

* Stanger, on the sea-coast, 

f The idea [intended to be expressed by] ** heilig " [holy, sacred, 

godly] may here [be considered to] occupy a middle position between 

the classical and the theological use of the word. [The Kev. J. Rath 

«" "'^'•^. that, " The 'tabu* of tke South Sea Islanders seems tc 

''me idea as * zera ' in Otyihererd."] 
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i n this respect [is] ma huhua* i, e,y he becomes bewitched, 
aiid therewith is his deatii certain. 

, As has already been said (iu the description of the 
religious ceremonies at a single birth), at the approach 
cf a birth, the husband leaves his wife, and perhaps 
joins the other men of tlie village ; since, generally, 
only women may be present at a birth. Should there 
be several women in the house of an omupanduk^ 
(woman in labor), these leave the house as soon as they 
are aware that a twin birth is taking place ; without, 
however, daring to speak a word. Two women only, who 
render the necessal^y assistance, remain behind with the 
woman in labor. When the birth has taken place, one of the 
women who have remained behind, makes this known ; not 
however, to the father, or to any other person (since no 
one may be addressed), but to the field. According as the- 
children are two boys, two girls, or of both sexes, she calls 
out, Kuti! Kuti! {u) kautn avevari {ov (o) kaseu avevari\ 
or kauta no kaseu), that is to say *^ Field 1 Field ! They aire 
both boys ! " &c.t When the father hears this, he arises, 
and leaves the village,without, however, daring to say a word. 

* When I inquired of the Ovaherero what causes the death of those 
people of whom they say va huhua^ they said, " The dread of the 
crime which they have committed." As a crime which cannot be 
expiated, they, however, regard every neglect of their religious 
ceremonies {ovirangerd), 

f [The literal translation has hero been added by the Rev. J. Rath as • 
folllows : 

Kuti ! Kuti ! ohauia avevari ; " Field ! Field I Little Bow both ! " 

(boys) ; 
Kuti I Kuti ! oJcaseu avevari : '' Field I Field ! Little Onion both I " 

(girls) ; 
Kuti I Kuti/ oJcauta nohaseu ; "Field I Field I Little Bow and 

Onion ! »'] 
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Two men accompany him. About one or two hundred paces 
from the village, according a9 he finds a suitable little spot, 
ho has a sleeping place (ondanda) made by the men who 
have followed him (and who by this have become his ser- 
vants), in order to dwell there for the present. Should 
strangers be at the village when the birth of the twins is 
proclaimed, these at once arise and return to their own 
village. . 

The lying in woman, with both her poor little children, 
accompanied also by two female servants, follows at her 
husband's heels, whether it be winter or summer, in rain 
or sunshine. Her remaining in the village would bewitch 
it. Existing elder children are, if possible, kept back in 
the village, but, should they follow their parents, then they 
also may not return before these do. The company thus 
assembled in the ondanda^ consisting generally of eight 
persons, including the two new-born children, is called 
Epaha [twin]. Every single person, however, is also for 
himself Epaha ^ but this designation is particularly applied 
to the twins. With those persons only, Avho are here 
assembled, may the parents speak, and have free inter- 
course. In the ondanda (sleeping place), both the man and 
the woman are undressed by their servants. Eings, beads, 
shells, every ornament is taken from them. What could 
be done in the hurry, was already taken off the woman 
while she was still in her house. If this undressing is not 
done as quickly as possible, death comes over them. In 
the ondanda they receive for their covering a few old value- 
less skins, so that then, with regard to clothing, they look 
shabbier than their servants. To the question. What has 
occasioned this ceremony ? I received, as almost always in 
such cases, the answer, " These are ovirangera (religious 
ceremonies) of the Ovaherero." 

If the Epaha [^Omapoha\ twins, are born in the morning. 
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Immediately after the birth of the twins, messengers are 
sent out, to call together all the members of the tribe. 
Then every one has to appear, from the oldest man down to 
the youngest child, even if they live ever so far away ; and 
if the former, as well as the latter, should have to be carried. 
And not the people only, but also all the cattle, large and 
small, must come to the village where the Epaha has been 
bom. He who doeo not appear will be bewitched {ma hu^ 
hua), and must on this account die. • Should the tribe be 
large^ one can see, upon this occasion, the field covered, 
perhaps for hours of distance, ^vith oxen and sheep. 

As soon as the people and cattle have assembled, this is 
made known to the Epaha with the words, Kuti ! Kuti ! ve 
ya^ va ongara! /.^., "Field! Field! They have come! 
They are assembled!" Not until then may he (i>., the 
Epaha) leave his ondanda. In order to announce his return 
to the people at the village, he blows upon an oni/a yomenye 
(springbok horn}. It is then said in the village, " There 
comes the Ejmhal Up! that we may turn it!" and 
thereupon they go to meet it, seemingly as enemies, taking 
dry manure, clods of earth, dry wood, &c., and throwing 
therewith at those advancing {move yumhaiia)^ but without 
hitting them, while the women raise a terrible lamentation 
(?)-howl {mave roro ondoro*). However, as has been said, 
this is done merely for showf. The whole Epaha then 

® Only the women of the Ovahercro make the ondoro ; and this 
they do by crying in rather a high tone of voice, uruinirururu ^u ururu' 
rurururu ^t2, &c., bringing out the single notes ratlier sliortly and 
sharply, and uttering the du about five tones higher than the 
urururui'uru, 

f [In the same manner as the Epaha has been, in seeming, killed, so 
also is it, in seeming, bewailed. The Epnha^ as an Epaha (as was 
already observed at the beginning), may not venture to come into the 
werft.] 
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comes to the village, and sits down on the right, and, there- 
fore, the northern side, of the house which stands in the 
otyizero. Then each one who is present, from the eldest to 
the youngest, comes forward, in order to be consecrated. 
They must, however, first bring an offering. For men, 
youths, and boys, this consists of two iron beads, which are 
given to the Husband Epaha ; and for women, maidens, and 
girls, of two omiiomhe* which are given to the Wife Epaha. 
The beads and omitomhe are placed in an oruakolf (a large 
dish made of interlaced roots, already placed for this pur- 
pose), to be worn later as body ornaments. Persons of the 
male sex are consecrated by the father, those of the female 
sex by the mother of the twins. This i^ done by their 
taking between the tips of the fingers a little of the 
powdered root of the Omun[^dl^i/oze TreeJ (which they have 
lying on a sandal, and which has been already prepared in 
the ondanda)^ and rubbing with it the one to be conse- 

* Little round disks [half an inch in diameter] carved from ostrich 
egg shells, which are strung together, and the several strings plaited 
together in such a manner as to form a sort of corset, which is worn 
round the lower part of the body and called omutombe. 

f '' A long-shaped dish or basket, made of roots." 

% [The Omundyoze is a bush, growing in the mountains, and posses- 
sing reddish-colored tuberous roots. These roots are roasted to ashes, 
and the ashes employed, as a protection from the Epaha^ in the manner 
here described by Mr. Dannert. Why the ashes should be placed upon 
a- sandal, instead of upon a dish (wooden dishes being in use among 
the Ovaherero), cannot, at this moment, be ascertained ; it being merely 
stated by a native, who has been consulted, that the use of the sandal 
is customary upon this occasion. 

The roots of the Omundyoze are also employed medicinally in the 
following manner, viz.^ the fresh roots are pounded with a stone, so 
that the juice is expressed ; this is boiled ; and used, when it has 
become a little cool, to rub stifEened limbs. The whole root is also 
employed for tanning purposes.] 
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crated, on the left side of the forehead and on the left arm, 
and then throwing- the remainder of it upon his chest. 
The ceremony is called okukuua. In the case of a man, 
his gun, spear, lapce, bow, or whatever other weapon he 
may carry, are also preriously consecrated. All the 
weapons must then be left behind, and be kept, during the 
day, placed together near the sacred house. 

The first among the women who have been consecrated, 
build, in the meantime, a hut for the Epaha^ exactly like 
the hut of an omuariy as has already been described in the 
first part [Vol. II. — Part IV., see pp. 62 and 63]. The house 
for an Epaha^ however, is not built near the Sacred House, 
but further to the right of it, near the thorn-kraal. Like- 
wise, some of the men who were first consecrated take an 
ox, in order to slaughter it, as, before this is done, the 
cattle may not go out to the pasture. Meanwhile, the 
consecration is completed ; and the meat of the slaughtered 
ox is then laid down, near the Sacred House, upon a 
branch {otylhuno). First of all, one of the two fore quarters 
must be boiled, and when the^meat is ready, all the people 
are called together, in order to makera^ Lc, to taste [it] ; 
which, however, as is evident from what has already been 
said, is not done for the sake of the tasting, but is a religious 
ceremony. This okumakera again takes place in the follow- 
ing order, that the father first, and then the mother, takes a 
small piece of meat, then such another is held to the toes 
of both the children (which [operation] as distinguished 
from okumakera is called okutova), and after this all the 
members of the tribe may maker a. The slaves dwelling in 
the village are not allowed to makera, After this ceremony 
is completed, the remaining meat is taken to the hut which 
has been built for the Epaha, into which this [latter] then 
enters. 

During 'the following days, the Epaha goes round the 
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village, even if he should have to give him his best milch 
cow. Such a procession [about the countryj sometimes 
lasts more than a year ; and, as the Epaha chiefly allows 
itself to be presented only with live-stock, it usually comes 
back rich. The servants who carry the iron beads and 
omitombe, have at last quite a load, When the Epaha 
finally returns to itswerft from its expedition, the twins are 
taken to the okuruo* for the purpose of receiving their 
names ; and exactly the same ceremonies then lake place, 
there, as have been already related in the description of the 
namegiving which occurs in the previous paper. From this 
epoch the Epaha is again common (ra hahuruka), and is no 
longer feared. The father and the mother now also lose 
the title Epaha, the former is called Omupandye, the latter 
Onyambarii whilst the children remain Epaha. The old 
rags are also laid aside, and better clothes put on again ; 
and, with the beads and omitombe wliieh have been 
collected, the bodies are •adorned in various ways. 

Every Omupandye (father of twins) has the right to act 
as the representative of the Chief of the werft in his 
priestly functions, even should he be the Chiefs youngest 
son, or cousin. If the Chief is not present, an Omupandye 
can, for example, disenchant a sick person, makera the 

[* It will be of interest, to students of native customs, to add here that 
a Missionary from one of the most northern stations in Damaraland 
informs us that there is more than one holy fire (okurm) to be 
met with in an Ovaherero village. That one which is the most 
highly thought of, belongs to the omurangere, or priest of the village ; 
and to this fire are his own children, as well as certain members of his 
own family, taken, to be there named by himself. Each head of a family 
(that is to say here of a household), however, possesses an ohurvo of liis 
own; considered to be inferior in importance to that of the priest; and here 
it is that the children, with the exception of those already mentioned 
above, receive their names, from tlie respective fathers, each at his own 
oMruoJ] 
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omayere^ and so on. The twin child also ah'eady possesses 
all the pri'^stly privileges. For a twin boy there exists no 
forbidden meat, no forbidden milk ; also no one would dare to 
curse an Epaha, Should any one kill an JEpaha, his werft 
would be destroyed from the face of the earth. As a twin 
boy, he {_viz., the Epaha] inherits, if the Chief dies, the 
priestly dignity ; and even should an elder brother succeed 
his father as owner of the werft, it is still called by the 
name of the younger twin child, who is invested with the 
priestly dignity. 

When, shortly after the death of a man for whom the 
ovirangera [religious ceremonies] have not yet been accom- 
plished, a twin birth takes place, this is not sacred {hari 
zera)^ that is to say, if the father of the twins is of the sanie 
oruzo or ondukuo [*] *as the deceased. There are also a 
few otuzo Lpl. of oruzo]^ such as the Oiinguendyandy**^ 
Ounguenyuva, Omhongoro^ who, as the Ovaherero express 
it, " make no EpahaJ*^ Of the birth of three children at 
once, none of the Ovaherero whom I questioned had ever 
heard. 

Omhuro, 23d Sept, 1879. 



A FEW WORDS CONCERNING THE REV. J. G, 
CMKISTALLER'S RECENTLY PUBLISHED 
COLLECTION OF TSHl PROVERBS. 

It will be cheering to those who amid the many practical 
difficulties of daily life in South Africa are yet endeavour- 
ing to lend a helping hand in the work of recording at least 
some specimens of the traditionary literature to be met with' 
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\_Ondu1io ? Tho latter word has the same meaniDg as orwioJ] 
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